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PREFACE. 


Just fourteen years ago in that fateful year 1905 
while I was attending one of the F. A. classes of the 
Ttajshahi College there came to read with us a young 
man with among others one marked peculiarity, which I 
still remember, namely that his hairs were too stiff to bend 
down no matter how much he would try. He always 
looked the rough, though reliable, product of the country 
and we all liked hirti. We liked him all the more because 
he wa's poor, very poor, with as great an eagerness for 
learning. He used to manage his expenses at first by 
private tuition and very soon afterwards came to live with 
us in the house of my father, the Hon’ble Babu Kishori 
Mohan Chaudhuri, Pleader, Rajshahi, (now a member of 
the Bengal Legislative Council). Later on we happened 
to be • members of a Debating Club where his straight- 
forwardness, liberalism and 'originality charmed, me and 
brought us closer. 

Some five months after the F. A. Examination and the 
immediate parting that followed, I found him one day 
selling newspapers as- a 1 newsboy in one of the streets of 
Calcutta. With simple dhuti and chadar and the bare-feet 
be hardly looked like' the man who had ever been to 
college. My admiration and sympathy, no doubt, increased 
a good deal and I brought him to my mess. 

And then, about 'five years ago I was enjoying one 
day one of those usual gossips at my table in one of the 
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' I have a great pleasure in introducing my friend, 
the Author, who Was born in the little village of Italia in 
the district of Tipperah. . His education in India extended 
up to F. A'. He then went over to the United States of 
America and graduated from the Tuskegee Institute, where 
he specialised in Electrical Engineering. He has also 
been a great traveller in America, Europe and India. 
His name is Rash Behari Day 
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MY DAYS 

WITH UNCLE SUM. 



THE INSPIRATION. 


Going back to the earliest period within my 
memory, I remember thinking that father was 
the best man in the world. He was ray ideal, 
and to be like him was my constant effort. Not 
that I think of him very differently now. I 
have learnt languages that he does not know. 
I manage business that he has not even an idea 
of. He is not as well known as myself. 
Inspite of all these tangible facts I know that 
my father is a better creature than myself. 
Along with the progress in my self-knowledge I 
analised the character of my father and mother. 
I discovered to my sorrow that I received most 
of my parents’ weaknesses. If my grandfather 
could do for his only son as much as the latter 
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did for me father would have been by far a 
better character than I am or ever will be. 
I cannot but feel grateful to my father. It 
will be seen before long that I rebelled or acted 
against his wishes, but, such rebellions cannot 
stain a man’s gratefulness. 

Very few men are fit to decide what sorts 
of education and occupation are best for their 
sons. It may be the interest as well as the 
ambition of an young man to break through the 
.stony wall, but most fathers who will be too eager 
to applause such deeds will be unwilling to see 
their own sons pass through the ordeal. ' My 
ideas grow out of education and environments 
that never influenced my father. So it cannot be 
expected that we should' always agree. Again 
the education that put us apart was given by 
the public, and that’s always more efficient than 
that given by any father. 

My father brought me to his business town 
of Narayanganj, and got me admitted first into 
Madanganj • Normal School for couple of years, 
and then into the high school of Narayanganj. 
I was then, as far as I can remember, only about 
ten years old. The ideals of the rural life began 
to die out.' New environments created new 
ideals. I remember telling a classmate that I 
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would like to be fin M. A. aud secure the post 
of a headmaster. But something 'happened 
about that time that entirely diverted my 
thoughts and activities. By constantly attending 
the , epic dramas played in the town, I acquired 
a taste for our epic stories. I fell to studying 
old epics and scriptures revered by our correli- 
gionists. Bather objected to these activities, 
though he never objected to seeing the epic 
dramas. He thought that at that age I should 
study nothing but school books. But I kept on 
reading secretly. The Headmaster-ideal died 
out and I became a bold religious adventurer. 
I was determined to see God and become one of 
his best devotees. Prahlad was the first devotee, 
Hhruba the second, Arjun the third, and I hoped 
to be the fourth. I ran away from school bid- 
ding farewell to ray relatives through letters. 
I remained plunged in cold water for hours 
praying. I entered the most dangerous parts of 
the Tipperah bills Where tigers abound, and big 
snakes "lie like old trunks of trees. I passed 
nights where for ' ages dead men have been 
burnt, and where nobody dares to go alone. No 
use telling these stories in detail. They cons- 
titute the first great enterprise in my life, but 
they have only a passing reference ’to the stori 
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I mean to tell. Maharaja Shurjakanta of 
Mymensingh met roe at Sitakunda and suspect- 
ed' me to be a run-away boy. He discouraged 
me, and even threatened to band me over to my 
father at bis own expense. I evaded him, but 
another man brought me back home. Bather 
Was angry at my turn of mind, some relatives 
even chastised me ; .while rumors went around 
that I had seen God. After couple of months 
I was sent hack to school again. 

I met with lot of discouragement and no 
success ; hut still I did not give up the desire 
to see God. I kept on praying in my spare 
time, and sometimes, even while walking in the 
streets. My fellow students nicknamed me 
(Sadhu) the pious man. But unconsciously I had 
begun to lose all touch with scriptures, and their 
influence on me began to slacken. Not that I 
was at once turning a rogue or a hypocrite. I 
stuck to the Vedic principles of telling the truth 
only, and of respecting all men and women as 
my brothers and sisters. I fully remember a 
period of time when I never told a lie, and never 
argued on ^religion ; for I found that if I argue 
and think I lose many of my guiding principles. 

What brought about the change is the study 
of the modern history of England and India. 
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was acquiring all that is necessary to make me 
an Indian in a national sense. I was born a 
Hindu, and started my career as a Hindu in the 
most practical way. It was a total failure. 
Hot that practical Hinduism is a wrong proce- 
dure in early life. I simply misunderstood 
our religion and was misled by the foolish 
writings and foolish deeds of the religious cranks. 

p Our temples have lived many thousands of 
years. Don’t they require whitewashing ? 
Our scriptures have been written and rewritten 
thousands of times in thousands of dialects, 
and by thousands of men. Don’t they require 
comment and correction ? It is time to organise 
our religious parliament and sift out the truth. 
The trashes will then fall apart and mislead 
none. 

But here again, X mean as an young Indian 
I made great mistakes. Worthless hooks of 
thoughtless historians were made text hooks. 
After studying as far as the occupation of 
Bengal by the British, I was most miserable for 
sometimes. ‘ I thought that Plassey was the 
death-bed of our liberties, hut in truth it was the 
birth place of the “India of Tomorrow,” as all 
Indians are realising. Political liberties we never 
had, and have not got them even now. But from 
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that memorable day at. Plassey begins our 
emancipation from priest-craft, caste prejudices, 
religious prejudices, and racial prejudices, that 
had made an Indian nation impossible. I. rend 
books felling that Nawab Mir .Tatar and his 
colleagues were all betrayers. If it be so then 
every Indian is a betrayer ; every judge that 
punishes is a sinner, and every man that makes 
profit is a robber. « 

It is my firm conviction that nothing can 
happen without the will of God, and nothing does 
happen for the worse. I cannot and will not 
try to explain them here in this little volume. 
But I see it through as clearly as the sun through 
the morning fog that British rule in India is 
the greatest blessing, and India as a straw with 
a running current is much better than as a stone 
in a stagnant pool. Nawab Mir Jafar was not a 
betrayer, and though it is not to my point, I beg 
to pause here to explain myself. 

An American gentleman who has been a 
traveller all over India once remarked ‘‘Emperor 
Shah Jahan was a great man, and a good man 
too. His wife, however, retorted “But a very 
bad boy. He once rebelled against his father.” 

“It was not his fault.” replied the gentleman. 

“Whose fault then ?” asked the lady. 
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“Of the Mugal family system and the king- 
worshippers of India.” replied the gentleman, 
and he was right. 

Practically all throughout the Mugal history 
we find the prince or princes rebelling against 
their father. Selim rebelled against Alcbar, Shah 
Jahan against Selim, Aurungjib against Shah 
Jab an, but Aurungjib was very foresighted; and 
imprisoned his son beforehand. But if we look 
through the Hindu history of the same country, 
we find case's of rebellion not by the son against 
father, but by the minister or commander against 
the king or master. The causes of these can be 
found in the national life we live, and the royal 
ideals hold. It is not an individual but a 
national fault. Mir Jafar was the outgrowth of 
such a fault He was cleverer than the Nawab 
who was his master, and took the opportunity to 
enthrone himself as soon as it came. If he had 
not taken it, perhaps there would have been 
others to seize it. 

If Mir Jafar was treacherous before the Ben- 
galees, Lord Olive would have never made him 

( 

Nawab, the nobles of Bengal -would have never 
done him the homage, and the tax-payers would 
not have paid the taxes. It cannot be contended 
that they were forced to obey ; for in no country 
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and during no reasonable period of time can 
/ one man with the help of his courtiers govern 
a country. Even to-day, British rule in India 
is resting on our ideas and ideals. When you 
can’t see well don’t blame the sun or the lamp 
at once, the trouble may be in your eye or 
further back. 

In India the throne was the property of the 
man who could seize and hold it. Oncij he 
was seated there, bedecked with diamonds and 
and donned with crown, people used to worship 
him no matter what might have been his worth 
or antecedents. If such a state induces a man 
to jump upon the throne of India can we reason- 
ably blame him ? * 

Now coming back to our point, the study of 
English history made me a rational thinker of 
human events ; and the study of American 
history which is a forward step of the English 
history made me pro-American, just about that 
' time the writings of Swami. Vibekananda eulo- 
gising the Americans in every possible way 
began to spread in India. I read them against 
the wishes o£ my father and was filled with a 
strong love for United States of America and 
her people. It was from this time on that I was 
thinking of going to America. 
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' America, as . I thought, floated before my 
mental eye as clearly as the sweet picture of my 
mother. She appeared to me like a glorious land — 
the earthly garden of God — the beautiful sun- 
set picture (of the luxuriant country side) with 
an active and beautiful people bathed in the 
sun-set colors. And these people for their love 
of freedom, honesty, and fraternity, were favored 
by the Almighty God with abundance 1 of health 
and wealth. My desire to see America and the 
Americans began to trail into a crave. I knew 
that father would not approve such a movement, 
hut that did not matter. I was strong enough 
to help myself. Sometimes I regretted that I 
had not the means to go ; hut the rumors that 
in America students can he self supporting gave 
me a fresh inducement, and supplied me with a 
plan of action. I became determined to go to 
America and learn something from them. I fully 
remember telling a friend that I was sure to go 
to United States of America working my way as a 
sailor. When he asked how I would defray my 
expenses in school, I replied that' I would he 
self-supporting and approach the President of the 
United States of America should I fail. Perhaps 
my • reader thinks that I was a fool to indulge in 
that kind of dreams. But I was right. My life 
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in America was intimately connected with some 
American gentlemen and ladies whose memory 
I dearly cherish and will cherish until death. 

Now coming hack to our point, I planned to 
start for America as soon as our entrance exami- 
tiop. was over. But when the examination came 
near, I was getting worse in healh. I had an 
attack of malaria ; and as soon as I recovered / 
I began to suffer from abscesses. When I entered 
the examination hall, I remember I was very 
shockingly surprised at my facial expression 
reflected by a huge mirror v near the door. I had 
a small looking-glass that was not quite true, 
and consequently I did not know just how I 
deteriorated in health. I looked a typical Ben- 
galee examinee — eyes down in the sockets, 
cheeks hollow, forehead lined with untimely 
marks of age, and neck bending forward. I 
almost gave a soundless yell at my own appear- 
ance. It was not entirely my own fault, for 1 
was not the only one run-down at the rising 
age. I was like others a victim to the short-\ 
sightedness of our university men. You cannot 
vomit in .a day what you eat in a month, nor 
can you eat in a month a year’s food. No matter 
which cook prepares your food, and which doctor 
looks after you, you are a sick man if you try. 
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Causes must have their effects. The exami- 
nation had done its usual ravages; and then came 
the period of physical reconstruction. With 
most Indian students it is a period of thought- 
lessness and laziness. I killed my time partly 
sleeping and partly talking nonsense among 
chums. By the time the result was out I had 
acquired some flesh, rather looked a little fat 
•but did possess the mental and physical strength 
to execute the plan of going to America that was 
so dear to me. So it was postponed for the time 
being ; and instead of shaping my path for my 
destination I let the old trodden-out path decide 
ray goal. I entered a college because most 
students do it, and it was the easiest course 
to take. 

About six months later, however, I found my- 
self planning with some other students and 
deciding upon the same course that was so dear 
to me but -was practically given up. We made 
up our mind to start as soon as the E. A. exami- 
nation was over. 

A few months before the examination I 
realised that my eye-sight was falling. The 
local doctors could not give me any remedy nor 
any sound advice. I tried glasses, but they 
made hardly any difference. P had to give up 
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nocturnal study entirely, and even at day I did 
not or could not read more tban a limited 
number o£ hours. This was very unfortunate ; 
but it prevented me from exhausting myself of 
all my mental and physical energy. 

I appeal'd in the examination depending on a 
mere chance only, and as soon as it was over, I 
went to Calcutta more than ever determined to 
shape my future path while undergoing ocular 
treatment. 

Father wanted me at home, and did not like 
the idea that I should go to Calcutta for treat- 
ment. Honourable Kishori Mohan Choudhury 
■of Rajshahi helped rhe in studying F. A. But who 
was now going to help me for treatment in Cal- 
cutta ? Perhaps, this was my father’s main 
cause for objection . However, I found two 
friends who helped me a great deal. 

One of my villagers was engaged in Calcutta 
as the right hand man of a grocer. As soon as 
I went to him he received me with open arms. 
It was not possible for him to feed me, but it 
was decided without my asking that I could stay 
with him. 

The other friend was professor Hem* Chandra 
Sarker of our college at Rajshahi. Please permit 
me to say a few words about him. He was a 
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very thoughtful and kindheartedman and always 
tried to, act according to sound principle. Un- 
fortunately his constitution was very weak, and 
he always suffered from bad health. This 
rendered him not only easily irritable, but very 
whimsical. He lacked in constancy of purpose, 
and the strength of his mind was quite often 
totally dwarfed by the weakness of his body. 
If angry, he appeared like an old engine letting 
out steam through every joint. He was a great 
scholar, and if he had the health he might have 
been a great man. He gave me one letter to a 
professor of Ripon College who helped me with 
- enough money to save me for a month and a 
half from starvation. He gave me another 
letter introducing me to one of his former students 
who was engaged in l a free Calcutta Hospital 
as an eye-specialist. 

When~T entered the hospital as an out-door 
patient I had the feeling of certain recovery ; but 
unfortunately I derived no benefit. There I saw 
many cases of shocking eye trouble. But more 
shocking was the neglect and ill-treatment of the 
patients. I doubted about the social utility of 
hospitals. I know that such institutions are 
necessary in times of wars and epidemics and also 
in big cities where total helplessness is not rare. 
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Bub if tbev don’t go beyond the show of genero- 
sity of the donors, it is better not to have them. 

The truth is, especially in India, where a 
meek people is most uninformed about the aims 
and upkeeps of the hospitals the institution is 
ruinous to public health and medical profession. 
I had personal experience in two hospitals in 
Calcutta, two hospitals in rural Bengal, 
one in Bombay, and one in Benares. - Then 
I have acquired lot of unofficial information 
about many hospitals in many parts of India. 
I regret to say that in most of these places with 
rare exceptions, every one, beginning from the 
chief doctor down to the humblest attendant, is 
looking for bad money. Some of them have the 
shamelessness to ask for the money even in 
advance. I was told by a reliable friend about a 
doctor who used' to consume the major portion of 
the diet sanctioned for the patients for himself 
and his family and let the sick almost starve 
Those who can pay get their treatment in 
free hospitals a little cheaper ; but those who 
cannot pay are neglected, and in most cases they 
die before their time. x 

The root cause of this trouble is the non- 
existence- of any strong public opinion and the 
ignorance of the attendants. 
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With the amount of education amoug us and 
the kind of respect shown to public opinion 
in India perfection in this respect cannot he 
expected ; but a great deal of improvement can 
be made by introducing to each hospital a system 
of reports from every in-door and out-door pati ■ 
ent, by punishing the wrong-doers according to 
these reports, and also by payiug the doctors no 
salary but commission ou the number of success- 
ful cases found in the reports. 

While undergoing medical treatment I was 
on the look-out for a job in some ocean steamer. 

I used to go to the docks and wharves very 
frequently, hut met with no encouragement. 

I saw lot of big steamers and lot of coolies 
worlaug in them ; hut whenever I tried to enter 
a steamer I always found some one opposing me. 

One day I made up my mind to work as a 
laborer. Besides money, I thought, it would 
give me a chauce to he engaged in the steamer- 
Here also I was disappointed. The - g 

refused to engage me. “Babu” he sard. ^ t is ^ 
not your work. This is cooly’s work^^ tQ0 | £ 
sisted on being taken, hut the ^ ore ”^jji e - family 
me to he belonging to some r ^ s P® -^ben I was 
could not he prevailed upon. me if I knew 

returning he called me and as j 
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English well. On my replying in the affirma- 
tive he advised me to see the custom officer. 

“He is dissatisfied with his chief clerk” said 
the foreman. “If you can please him, yoii 
will get fifty rupees to start with. It will be a 
good job for you.” 

The foreman seemed to be kind to me after 
all, and I could not help confiding in him. I told 
him that my primary object was to see United 
States of America. At this he smiled and ex- 

e ' 

pressed good wishes for me. He guided me 
where the seamen are engaged and told me that 
if I stuck to it I was sure to be successful. < 

When I returned to my quarter that evening 
I had a feeling of joy. But before I could make 
any effort there, I received a letter from mother 
telling me that she would send for me if I 
failed to reach home within a week. The 
result of the examination was out and expectedly 
bad. I thought that she must be anxious about 
me. 

I was willing to go home but my prudence 
stood in the way. Indian village life is a calm 
and happy atmosphere that undermines ambition 
and encourages self-content. I knew that, and 
preferred to live in the town. Besides, my father 
like most Indians of the dead centuries was the 
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greatest despot that existed to my knowledge. 
The minute I step within the domain of his 
guardianship I have to give up my personal 
ideas, ideals, and plans, and strictly conform to 
his. I believe that -hei’e is the germ, and our 
caste system is the fertiliser of the slavish 
submission and rude rebellion that tinges our 
character. 

Love of parents is a divine heritage ; but it 
must not, and should not be allowed to, interfere 
in the creative power of human mind. Every 
son should try to be better than his father phy- 
sically, mentally, and also socially. The progress 
of individuals as well as nations depends on this, 
and is also marked by this. TTpto a certain age 
of the boys and girls, detailed recitation of 
parents’ career, and their advice and guidance, 
is of very great importance. But I repeat, as I 
said before, that parents can hardly be rational 
guides to their sons and daughters. Those who 
became great or greater than their parents 
always worked harder, and took greater risks 
than their parents wished or advised. 

I pondered over my mother’s letter, and 
ultimately decided to leave Calcutta as soon as 
possible. 



THE WESTWARD JOURNEY. 

I bid farewell to my villager on the pretext 
of going back to Rajshahi. He lent me five 
rupees and that was all the money I had. One 
blanket, two shirts, two dhutis, one bed sheet, an 
aged umbrella, and a bottle of medicine for nay 
eyes, formed the rest of my belongings. With 
this equipment, will within, and God overhead, 

I started the second great enterprise in my life 
— my first Westward Journey. 

Coming to Howrah Station I bought a 
ticket for Patna, and was waiting for the train. 
Another passenger, about thirty five years old, 
a little sickly-looking, and with a seemingly 
eavy bundle in his hand, approached me, .and 
asked “Where are you bound for 

“Patna.” I replied. 

The answer produced a smile on his face. 

« T r We , are g ° ing to = efcher th en,” he said gladly. 

I bought a ticket for Bankipur,” 

He sat by me,' and began to talk. In that 
great Westward Journey he was my first friend. , 
Though I have forgotten his name and address, 
I shall never forget him nor his kindness. When 
we parted at Benares, he asked me to' write to' 
him as soon as I reach America, i did write 
to him, but never got a reply. 
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My main object in going to Benares was to 
see Mrs. Besant. One railway brakesman who 
befriended me in tbe train, advised me to seedier. 
He said that she might help me in some way or 
other.' This was a total disappointment ; for at 
that time she was out of the city. However, I did 
not lose heart, and began to look for other means. 

One ordinary stationai’y shop-keeper was 
very much agrieved to hear that I was trying to 
go to America. 

“Dear sir/' he said sadly.. "What will be your 
gain from the destruction of your caste 

His tone indicated that caste was the most 
glorious thing that we inherited from our fore- 
fathers. We can’t deny that when they were 
hard-pressed by invaders and conquerors, this 
caste was quite often used as a means of protec- 
tion and also as an weapon for puuishing those 
who violated the social rules. But the question 
is, have these means done any good ? My an- 
swer is in the negative. 

A Chinaman is always a Chinaman whether 
he is a Christian or a Buddhist. And if two 
Chinese fight over their irreconcilable ideas 
you will call them fools. The case is exactly 
parallel to us, and it is wise to see one’s own folly 
and rectify it first. 
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An American lady once informed me that 
a Hindu had come to her for a job and that he 
seemed to be starving. I at once wrote to him 
asking him to go to an Indian mess with my 
letter. His name was James Marcus , and his 
home was on the Malabar coast. 

An adventurous Pathan went to San-Pran* 
cisco, and found out after a long search a few 
Sicks. He wanted to live with them, but owing 
to religious prejudice the Sicks did not like, to 
have him. He became furious, but still he 
began to live with them, and eat whatever they 
gave. A few days later, he met a Bengalee who . 
seemed to he very sympathetic. He at once 
lodged his complaint against the Sides , and 
wanted him to give them a good talk. But when 
the, Bengalee asked him to live separate, or with 
him, the Pathan felt himself unable to do it. 
The provincial tie was too strong for him. 

So no matter how different ideas we hold, and 
how differently we dress up^ we cannot lose our 
race, nor become insensible to the racial attrac- 
tions. If the Indian races are to live, they 
will all live ; and if they are to die, they will all 
die. Castes and so-called creeds will save none. 

Living within a caste barrier is like hiding 
ourselves. No individual, nor any nation can lay 
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any claim to existence or any rights hy biding ; 
and using it as an weapon of punishment is 
~ breaking our home, and not making it. 

We are so fetterred in one- way, and divided 
up in another way, owing to our castes, that we 
have lost our trades, lost our touch with foreign 
nations, and above all lost our national life. 
Were it not for our history and the attitude of 
the foreigners, we, the people of India, would 
have never known, nor felt, that inspite of all 
differences of castes and creeds we belong to 
one race, and are awaiting one and the same 
fate. 

“Don’t go to America.” • Another gentleman 
advised me. “I read that the Americans hate 
us. You will get no opportunity there.” 

No nation, nor any individual, in which hatred 
is a dominating trait of character can ever rise. 
United States is a happy, prosperous and civilised 
country. I could not believe that they hate 
us. Swami Yibekananda spoke very highly 
of them. His words to me were the words of 
gospel. Our scriptures had inspired me to go 
out into the lonely hills and pray so that I 
might see God. ’ The words of Swami Yibeka- 
nanda inspired me with a strong love of America 
and the Americans, and I was on my way to 
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that blessed land. Could the thoughtless words 
of a thoughtless man dissuade me j 

In Benares I approached three gentlemen for 
e p. They were all members of the Theosophicnl 
ociety. The first one was a Bengalee gentleman, 
a out 35 years old, Europeanised, and living in a 
fashionable bungalow surrounded by gardens. 

eemingly he was very i*ieh. His bearer usherred 
me m, but the gentleman refused me any help and 

77m oven talk. His manners indi- 

f ,, *7 e was full y satisfied with liis position, 
nd that I belonged to the disturbing element; 
but he was too wise to be disturbed by me. 

f ^ 77 C ^ SS °^> raen hke him in every 

bevo 7;, Tley are D0t intere sted in anvthing 
eyond their narrow and selfish ends. We cannot 

leTJ T f ° r . their ! ^ ttitude . the vital 

the numb & * pro P ortio “*% more as 

Z jT ber ° f less. Inspite of all 

thev live i m ° ney Can 6nd0W them 

lo ma 17° T el6SSalife thafc death 

not make the least difference in societv. 

Bengalee 77, ^ 1 ap P roacl md was also a 
Bengalee gentleman ; but he did not appear as 
rich as the first man T ^ • Pi 

Ait to his bun ,“„w l? blm °“ mjr seMni 

ready with an ans^r h e T ‘ hat be Wa9 

■ r - He came out to his 
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veranda, and before I could finish two sentences, 
he began to advise me — 

‘’There are vast lands lying waste. You can 
go there and start cultivation. What’s the good 
of going abroad ? There’s a foolish craze among 
young men for going out.” 

“I did not come to you for advice, Sir,” 
I replied ‘‘If you refuse me any help, I don’t 
think I shall have anything against you.” 

"You yourself brought the trouble on you. 
So I can’t help you.” 

“Thank you just the same” I left him without 
a word more. 

This is another class of men among the rich 
who assume to be wise, though in most cases 
there is not as much sense in their head as there 
is water in a piece of dry wood. They are blind, 
but in their ignorance they call the brightest day 
as darkest. There are flatterers who will at 
once agree with them and make them feel wiser 
still. They expect to be followed instead of 
following; and quite often they' are obstacles 
in the way of better men. Their existence is in 
many ways detrimental to society. 

The third gentleman was an U. P. Brahmin. 
I take him as a type of the uppermost class of 
people' in the Upper Province. 
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. f 1 mefc lum to ° on my second visit, mid seem- 
lngly he was read y to receive me as a Bengalee 
gentleman and not ns a beggar. My purpose 
was rather a surprise to him. 

. as ^ e< ^ me about the swadeshi movement 
m engal, and on my expressing surprise at his 
ac of information he laughed mid said “Yes. 
y s > it is a surprise that I, five hundred miles 
away, don’t know these things “ * 


‘•There me newspapers.” ° I replied. 

They tell lies. I don't rcnd the ,„ . 

rvrmnH 


He 


responded, 

He who^p 10 ^ ^f Ut feel Pity for gentleman. 

fa noT flfT Slft ° Ut * be lruth falsehood 
(„ k ® f? r "7 business in this world. But I 

To sean the °‘ ? PUrSUit WnS ““ “ nd comfort. 

tions that did Pa , SeS ° £ R news P a P er for informa- 
tions that did not eoneern him was a troublesome 

sailoTtr BM I a“ en ‘ i °" 0d ttatI rented to he a 
work"? 70U Str ° ng eMU S b ‘hat kind of 

sloped “h‘' three^merL 8 ™® "" . Who “ 
■cent in United States' army H 'T ” 

are replacing EnrnTto y ‘ ty F es of men 
P g European seamen in almost all 
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the sea-routes around Europe. His tone indi- 
cated that ■ the sailors are giants who pole the 
big liners across the rough Atlantic. This man 
was a scholar, and his pedantic words came out 
like bubbles of wisdom from the deep sea of 
knowledge. But I felt that he ought to have 
flown around to see what the world was like, 
instead of staying in the cage. 

I had a little talk with some younger persons 
of the family. They seemed to be very much 
interested, particularly, in my wrong ideas. They 
decried European civilisation because “one dhuti 
and one coat were enough for an Indian.” I 
felt that they must have imbibed this gigantic 
truth from the elder person. 

Whether economically or biologically the 
physical requirements are the first incentives to 
human activities. The more are the needs the 
more are the activities, and the greater are the 
exertions. The hardest struggle for life gives 
birth to the hardiest race. The inactive and 
uninterested man might as well lie peacefully in 
his grave. 

The reader must not think that I was offend- 
ed with that gentleman. He belongs to the 
innocent, class of rich men. Under good guid- 
ance he is a strength to society. He is the only 
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man of Benares to whom I am grateful for 
an eight anna-piece. Tins too was welcome, for 
it increased my wealth by half. 


Benares is the centre of Hindu religion and 
culture. I had long dreamt of visiting her. 
Many things attracted my attention ; hut I 
regret to say that very few things excited ray 
admiration. To say that Benares was a total 
disappointment will not he too much. When I 


left Benares I had only one thing in my mind 
and that was the moral degradation of the holy 
citj. Most places of Hindu pilgrimage give the 
same impression, and it is a pity that no public 
man has so far stood for any reform. 

there are so-called licensed hotels for pil- 
grims. I was living in one of them with the 
nend whom I had met at Howrah station. He 
was kind enough to pay my bill f or the hotel, and 
I thanked him very much. He left the hotel in 
the morning but I was to keep my SCMlt y lug- 
gage in e hotel until afternoon ; because that 

mormng I was to SI;[ , that ^ p Bmbmi[] 

L n he T ^out 

one n the afternoon. The hotel keeper said that 

pay . rent for the whole day thou-li our 
account was clearly settled in she mornine I 
agreed to pay but very reluctantly, specially 
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because I was hungry, and wanted to take 
my meal there for which their charge was only 
ten pice. 

After finishing my meal I put the eight 
anna-piece before the manager and he was to 
return me ten pice after keeping three annas 
for house rent and ten pice for the meal. But 
that mau who posed to be very religious 
never returned me the ten pice. He argued 
that all pilgrims give him something when they 
leave. 1 explained that I was not a pilgrim, but 
a penniless man 1 ; but all my arguments and 
entreaties were in vain. I was at last enraged. 

I could easily hurt him without being canght 
or arrested, but I felt that ten pice was too small - 
a thing to hit a man for. I had similar experience 
at the Kalighat, temple in Calcutta. And from 
talks with friends and others I found out that at 
all centres of Hindu pilgrimage there is a class 
of people who live on extorted money. 

Professional begging is a social as well as an 
economical sin. It ruins families and nations 
faster than any other 'cause. But extortion of 
money is illegal and disturbs peace. 

I saw another incident which is worth men- 
tioning. In a religious fair on the bank of the 
viver Brahmaputra a young woman was wiping 
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the feet of a Brahmin with her hair. It attract- 
ed my attention, and I noticed that two other 
gentlemen were also watching. They were 
very finely-dressed, hut still I could not decide 
whether they were rogues or respectable men. 
-the woman was pretty, and had with her an old 


womau as her only companion. The Brahmin 
hastily performed some religious rites, and at 
t e conclusion refused to give them the blessings 
unless they gave him two rupees. The old 
u oman y as pressing with an eight anna-piece, 
Ufc thc Erohmin would not take it. At this the 
two gentlemen went near, and one of them in- 
sisted on its being taken at once. The terrified 
fl imi1 ^ °^°y e d» ft ud the two gentlemen went 
<way. The women were thunderstruck and 
Jegan to ask the Brahmin for pardon. 

•mrl S ?' 1Cme crent,on man is the greatest 

J*. ,' , T rtBBl "f God. In 

’ God is niiusclr ns men 

order TT » f' 50 " S familiK "»'> -'.lions in 

Nature fail” 1 ” e" S ° hcmc " f cre,,lio “- Wlmt 
Mature fails man finishes. 

Naturp 1 r, C ° p ( \ t r lnlC ° f man as separate from 

man is a i • ?° d ’ 1 0<rald dcclll, ' c mlli defend that 

God L * 8 ® r tar ° God ' In «>« »n, 
God tons created the tvbale, hut man has created 
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the steam ship. In the sky, God has created the 
eagle, but man has created the airship. On the 
land, God has created the lion and the elephant, 
but man has created the automobile, the railway 
train, and the caunon. Everywhere .man has 
defeated God; but still the statement is as wrong 
as to say that the baud slapped the student and 
not the teacher. So all the deeds of man are 
nothing but the deeds of God. In other words, 
let me repeat, God is simply farthering his 
creation through man. Now who would like to 
possess a hand that does not obey. 

Accordingly, those men and women, and 
families and nations, that are useful, and are 
being used in the factory of evolution will 
survive ; and those that are useless will die ou£- 
through oppressions and wars, and famines and 
epidemics. Our religion tells us that people die 
through sins. It is quite true, for whatever i-s 
not iu keeping with the progress of the world or 
the scheme of creation is sin. 

The spirit of helpfulness or charity fully 
harmonises with the scheme of creation ; but no 
individual nor any nation is worth its existence, 
that is entirely dependent on other's. In infancy 
a man is entirely dependent on civilisation ; but 
a time comes, when civilisation depends on him. 
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Beggars as well as undeservedly privileged 
persons are unproductive and unnecessary in tlie 
scheme of creation. In the factory of evolution 
they are the wastes that must he removed or 
recast. * In the history of all nations beggars and 
undeserved privileges hardly exist in their 
rising period, but those are the curses and cause 
of ruin iu the decaying period. 

I have begged myself ; and if I did not do 
that, I would have been worse than I am. All 


are not born of rich parents ; and those who are 
poor and wish to rise must look for patrons or 
Hod-father Among, all nations in their rising 
period no child will be neglected, and no young 
man v ill find himself helpless or discouraged in 
his honest activities. I was discouraged by a 
few men of Benares, but the number of such 


men are rapidly decreasing in our country 
ndia is no longer the stagnant land of lazy 
philosophy, indifference, and superstition. It is 
a rising and rapidly-progressing land. Sure as 
the sun that shines, she will before long rival the 
best countries of the world, not only in wealth 
and commerce, but in all sciences and arts. 

I shall never forget a Christian and a 
Mahomedan gentleman any more than the friend 
owrah station. I returned to Mugal Sarie 
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expecting to meet the railway brakesman. I 
had to wait there nearly three days. My money 
was all gone, and I lived two days practically on 
the sweet water of the Upper Province. 

I met the brakesman, But he could not wait. 
He told me to approach a railway officer and 
■mention him as my frieitd. There were some 
'low-paid railway employees present when the 
brakesman parted from me. They fully realised 
-my position, and without my asking raised from 
themselves the price of a meal and gave.it to me. 

I made up ray mind to approach no officer, 
and went to the platform with other passengers. 
I intended to entrain and suffer the consequences. 

There collected three railway officers near me, 
-and one of them pointed out that I was trying to 
travel without a ticket. “Nothing of the sort.” 
replied the elderly man, and this was the Christian 
I was coming to talk of. "I have been seeing 
'him here for the last three days.” he added. 

Couple of minutes later the Christian gentle- 
man said to his Bengalee companion, "We have 
to decide about this boy.” and turning towards 
me he asked "Where do you want to go ?” 

He seemed to be fatherly kindness itself. 

"Jubbelpur.” I replied. "Ml right” said 
.his companion, “Get into the train. But i 
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you are caught, tell them that you lost your 
ticket.” 

I agreed amd entered the train. A few 


minutes later she began to pull out, and I saluted 
at the kind officers from the running train. 

I made friendship with a Marhatta gentleman 
in the train before it reached Jubbelpur. When 

I told him that I had no ticket, he offered to help 
me out. 


a ■^ ver ^ r 0ne m the station knows me” he said 
Don’t you worry.” 

I was caught, but when that gentleman said 

at I was his poor friend, the ticket-collector 
smiled and let me go. 

My purpose in landing at Jubbelpur was the 
me as in "Benares. But here I was more suc- 
cessful I was able to collect one rupee. A 
engalee doctor helped me with one meal at his 
quai ers, and it was a good meal too. His maid 

ZT / WIe 1 Was eatin = ^ feel shy. 

tertion 1 ? 1 made the latest 

quarter* of U 81 1 C ° Uld n0t eafc evea tlu ' ee 

frequenf f USUal mea1, 1 Scaufc y meals and 
frequent fastings had brought about a change 

meal I ^ At the ead of the ' 

Z the fir f W aQd Sle{ W* Here 

the first time in life> j experienced 
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that the charitable feasts in India 'do more harm 
than good. 

In India most people take two meals a day. 
It is better to take three meals in less quantities. 
After a meal a man should feel refreshed and 
not lazy. The smaller the ration the better is 
the efficiency of the soldier, provided he feels 
refreshed and his body does not hunger into 
weakness. 

I planned to see the guard, and left Jubbelpur 
with a ticket for the next station, and did not 
get off there. The scheme failed, and I was at 
last arrested by the travelling ticket-collector, 
and made to land at Burbanpur. A fine of 
about two rupees was imposed on me ; hut a 
Mahomedan headmaster of a neighbouring school 
paid off the whole of it, as soon as I told him 
about it. This is the Mahomedan I was coming 
to talk of. He came to the station as a pas- 
senger, but to me he was a deliverer. He asked 
me several things about Bengal, and also why 
the Mahomedans there are poor and take to rob- 
bery as a means of livelihood. I replied that 
—the robbers were mostly converts from lo 
class Hindus. This satisfied him, but his youn 
companion put in a very scything remark. “Tl 
Hindus of Bengal are very oppressive upon 
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Moslems” he said, “and so the Mahomedans are 
.quite right in robbing the Hindus.” 

“You could blame the Hindus” I replied, “if 
they were rulers.” At this the headmaster 
■smiled and said. “Why don’t you say that the 
Hindus are simply talcing revenge for the wrongs 
•done unto them ? 

There was a Punjabee assistant to the Station 
Master. He also befriended me. He brought 
me from his quarter some food and said apologe- 
tically “I could take you to my quarter, hut 
my wife is sick.” 

There were some Marhatta gentlemen working 
in the post office that was very near They 
•invited me and treated me with a meal. Another 
■gentleman who lived in the vicinity of the station 
invited me to a meal. His wife served me and 
wished me good luck when I left them. I shall 
never forget these people. During this journey 
"I fully realised the extent of our national life. 
Whether Hindus or Christians, Mahomedans or 
Marhattas, Punjahees or Madrasees, Bengalees ' 
' or 1 Sind his, we are all Indians, and breathe the 
same national life. In spite of all the quarrels 
in the past and at present, we have more 
sympathy for one anothei’than any other people 
'feel for us or for :any of us. 
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I was once waiting in a railway station in 
Prance. I saw a young man casting stealthy 
glances at me ; but I was doing the same thing. 
A true hut invisible force was drawing us 
together. He was an Indian from Goa calling 
.himself a Portuguese. He was engaged in 
Belgiunvas a student, but 'went over to London 
as soon as the world- war started. And now he 
-was on his way to Switzerland to complete his 
education there if possible. He was penniless 
and hungry. I at once took him to a restaurant 
and treated him nicely. In spite of all the 
seeming differences he was an Indian, and there 
in Prance as dear to me as my own brother at 
home. You never know your countrymen until 
you get out of your couptry. 

I left Burhanpur with a ticket for Nasik 
where I approached several gentlemen for help. 
One lawyer by the name of Patankar looked 
at me seriously and remarked “You intend to 
•go to America with that blanket and that 
umbrella ?’ But a still better remark was made 
by the famous lawyer Mr. Khare. It was 
this — “I think you expect lot of rain on the 
way to America f” 

I don’t remember just how much I collected 
from Hasik ; but it was enough to buy me a 
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ticket for Bombay, and leave a balance of about 
a rupee. 

It was midnight when I reached the city* of 
Bombay. I forgot all my sufferings and hard- 
ships during the journey when I felt that. I was 
at last in that great city of Bombay — Bono Bay. 
The name was resounding in iny mind. The 
map of the place was floating before my mental 
eyes. I seemed to see the steamers along the 
coast — myself getting into one of them — and 
then off for the sweet land of liberty. 

Getting off at Victoria Terminus I was 
looking for a place just outside the station to 
pass the night. A policeman objected to it, and 
so I kept on walking -without knowing the 
North from the South. I came very near Craw- 
ford market and saw some men lying asleep 
near a corner. X spread my blanket very close 
to them, and making a pillow of the rest of my 
belongings, lay down for sleep. 

At that hour of night the traffic was nil. 
The street lamps were casting a very peaceful 
light. But by far more peaceful were the 
millions of stars that were twinklin'; over the 
city. I had no worry and no anxiety, but on the 
other band I was enjoying the thought that I 
was nearer United States of America. 
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Next morning the noise of the increasing 
traffic woke me up. Opening my eyes I saw 
that Bombay was a great city, and appeared fresh 
in the morning twilight. I got up and began to 
look for whatever food and shelter God had 

* ‘V 

provided there for -me. 

Man is a free creature. Though he gets his 
power from God he is bound to no master and 
no fate except the Jaws of his own evolution and 
dissolution. He reaps what he sows ; but still 
in .times of his distress God comes to him as 
relatives and friends. In that city, far away 
from home, I was received by a Bengalee 
gentleman. He is a great man, and one 
of my greatest friends in this life, and I 
beg to pause here just to say a few words 
about him. 

Mr. S. C. Boy is a Brahmin by caste and was 
bom of a very respectable family. His home 
was near Calcutta. Hard pressed by the unsatisfied 
needs of life he became a goldsmith in Bombay,^ 
and is living a. respectable life there with bis 
whole family. In rising India there are countless 
cases of such heroes who have been bold enough 
to shake off the bondage of castes and traditions, 
and leave for their offsprings a better inheritance 
than they themselves had got ; but in most cases 
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they fail to form an equally great character and 
leave better traditions behind. 

Mr. Roy could marry for money like our 
so-called educated brothers ; but be did not 
believe in it and bated the very idea. "It is 
the fallen woman that marries for money” he 
says, "and if a man bunts for money 'from his 
wife be is not any better. Physically they are- 
different, but mentally they are alike and equally 
fallen.” 

Mr. Roy does not believe in early marriage, 
and is a promoter of widow-remarriage. I call' 
him a great man because be practised what be 
preached. His home in Bombay is hardly with- 
out a guest and many men like myself are 
grateful to him. Mr. Roy bad hardly any 
school-education, but the blacksmith’s hammer 
that he started bis career with, and the travels 
out of Bengal bad developed bis Aryan- 
soul better than any school education in India 
could do. 



AMONG THE SAILORS. 

I was in Bombay over a month. After tire- 
some search I secured the job of a sailor ; but 
as luck would have it, the steamer was bound 
for Calcutta. However, I derived consolation 
from the thought that I would get money for 
my work,, and the trade itself was sure to take 
me to America only a month sooner or later. 

My fellow -workmen including the Sarang 
were all Maliomedans from Chittagong. I told 
them that I was a Mahomedan and gave myself 
the name of Abdul Jabbar. Not that I wanted: 
to deceive any body. My purpose was simply 
to save myself from all the troubles of not being' 
a coreligionist. Moreover, I had no feeling of 
antagonism towards any religion, and in calling- 
myself a Mahomedan I was as true to myself 
as in calling myself a Hindu. During my life 
in America there were not many Sundays in 
which I did not go to the church, and pray like 
the ‘Christians. 

> Our country is a steamer in which we are 
voyaging through life. Now think of the 
, troubles that would be over, if all the Hindus 
could call themselves Mahomedans and adopt. 
Mahomedan names, or if all the Mahomedan'" 
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could call themselves Hindus and adopt Hindu 
names. 


Religion is too deep a thing , and it cannot 
be changed very easily ; hut with most people 
it is mere parrotry. They will never call them- 
selves by the other religious name ; but their 
own religion is as far away from them as the 
North pole is from the South pole. 

I made myself a coreligionist with my 
fellow workmen, but still I could not get over 
all my troubles. The very first day the Sarang 
called me names that I was never used to. He 
did not mean any harm, nor had he any idea of 
their effect on me. I was quite a novice in the 
duties of a sailor ; and I felt that I must work 
at least four months before X could show to the 
Sarang that I was a better man. But how to 


pass these four months ? However, I formed a 
p an after much consideration and decided to 
carry it out that very evening. 

Ihere was an Indian Christian employed in 
the steamer as a subordinate officer. His cabin 
TO very close to our berths, though quite 
separate. When he returned to cabin in the 
evening I began to talk with him in English. He 

TnliTT ',™ d admittod 1 knew more 
English than he did. But my lellowworkmen 
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including the Sevang were still more surprised. 
■Some of them came near and began to listen. 
From that time on they used to treat me with, 
great consideration and address me very respect- 
fully ; and the Sarang himself seemed to be too 
eager for beginning a life-long friendship. 

The steamer waited over three days in the 
dock, and then without any cargo, was pilotted 
out into the harbour. I felt a thrill of joy at 
the prospect of being on the endless sea. But 
when she steamed out into the open sea, the 
vessel began to pitch and roll ruthlessly; I 
became sea-sick within a short time. Every 
bit of food came out of the stomach, and it jvas 
too difficult to put in any new food. Besides 
the nausea a kind of giddiness made us feel 
worse. Under all these troubles we were to keep 
•on working just the same. Besides myself there 
were some five sick men. I felt that if we could 
•not eat, work would stop before long. *A11 of us 
made efforts to eat, but with very little success. 
1 craved for dry food, but we were given rice 
and dal only. The' Christian gentleman pro- 
posed to spare, and did spare, some bread, and 
biscuit for me ; and after fasting over , a day 
those were the only things that I could eat. Oh 
the third day myself and couple of more sailors 
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were quite exhausted. The second officer saw 
us lying on the deck like played-out. dogs. He 
knew the cause and did not utter a word. But 
on the fourth day we began to improve mira- 
culously, and after that no amount of rolling 
could disturb us any more. 

When on the eighth day we landed at 
Calcutta I had no feeling of joy. I did not lose 
hope, but it appeared that, till my troubles 
on the way to Bombay did not produce any 
result. I did not like* to show my face to any 
of my former friends and acquaintances, and 
began to live secretly among the sailors in 
Khidirpur. 

Sailors generally pack themselves up in very 
small quarters. They don’t know how long 
they may have to wait and so can’t afford to 
spend more than a. few pice a day. as house-rent. 
There are houses in which a sailor pays two 
pice a day for a sleeping space of five feet by 
wo and a half feet. My case was a little dif- 
erent. I got into the favor of the landlord, and 
ne let me use his own bed. 


The sailors’ quarter can also he called a gamb- 

r SpitG ° f tbe facfc tbat the police 
surveillance over such places is very stron- 

gambling is going, on almost all the time. The 
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sound of plenty of money in the pocket seems to 
give a secret invitation to the habitual gambler. 
I saw several men on several occasions drawing 
gambling parties from the streets simply by 
shaking the money in their pockets. "When the 
parties meet and decide for gambling their faces 
indicate that r they* are very sweet friends, but 
most often they part in a brawl. I once saw 
two men start gambling in the evening over the' 
roof. It continued all night with great zeal and’ 
enmity, and ended in 1 a ‘bloody fight in the next 
morning. 

The inside and outside of a sailor’s quarter 
is generally very filthy. The habit of smoking, 
chewing, and spitting continually;, is the main 
cause of it. The' Indian sailors pass their time 
mifstf lazily. If they start talking they are sure 
to make lot of noise, arid oftentimes it will end- 
in angry and defying words. 

As far as my observation goes, the Indian 
sailors are better-brained people than the Euro- 
pean seamen. The latter starts, with some edu- 
cation and deal in their own language while 
the former are entirely illiterate, and deal by 
signs and broken words. After a little prac- 
tical training the Indians form better sailors, and 
are now replacing Europeans on many sea-routes. 
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The main reason for this is the system of life 
and education in Europe. There the brainy 
people take to better occupations ; and generally 
the unfit and the unemployed care for the 
grievous sea life. But in India certain class of 
intelligent, but illiterate people- fall into this 
maiine line while aimlessly looking for an honest 
livelihood. 

, I cannot but feel for our poor Indian sailor. 
God gave them eyes to see, and brains to think, 
ut they never learnt their use to the full extent. 

et me please cite here some more interesting 
oases about sailors. 

While in England, I met four young ex-sailors 

o astern Bengal. They were dressed up like 

uropeans, but were quite illiterate and vain. 

Ihey would not even talk with me/ but I did 

. a ddressing them, no matter, what they 
might think. ' 


eonn\ S - Sail0rS , they ° ame in t0Uch wifch different 

nrofi f6lt that the ^ ™* d ma k e big 

profit if they could buy in India and sell abroad^ 

Sed to 7 l 1 a If"’ With tbis Mention they 
tnedto landm New York 5 but the embark* 

to Enpla 0 ? °T P ° Sed them and sent them back 

-^ y ta th l time the ™ ld - 

y d nae that they were now 
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getting ready to go to South America. I told 
them that it was dangerous, because - there might 
he German "raiders in the Atlantic. They laughed 
and said that Germany jwould- not do them any 
harm,' as they were Mahomedans ; and if they 
were shot at, or were taken prisoners, all they 
would have to do was to send a telegraph to the 
Sultan of Turkey. He was sure to take full 
measures against Germany if the latter did hot 
make full compensation. I thought it wise to 
agree with them and go away, and I did so. 

While in Italy I met three sailors of the 
same type. They had no money and no friend tn 
go to. They had approached tine British Consul, 
hut could not make their case understood. They 
saw me, and they needed my help, and still it was 
I who addressed them first. I don’t know 
whether it was timidity or inability that kept 
them from approaching me. 

f jT 

All throughout my life abroad I realised that 
I get seizures of fraternal lunacy whenever I see 
a countryman. I talk to him no matter what ' 
may he his worth or occupation ; and if that day 
I had not spoken to them they might have been 
in the worst plight. At first ' they would not 
talk, hut after I started talking, all of them- 
began to talk at the same time. I am a Bengalee, 
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^uid 'they too were Bnngalees ; and still they 

could not make their case clear to me. Their 

Aase, as they put it, was more or less ns follows: — 

they were put on the shore of Italv or Genoa, 

* 

and told to wait for another steamer of the same 
company, hut they were given no food allowance 
•and their account has not been settled. They 
mentioned the name of another firm that owed 


them several months’ pay. They pronounced the 
•names of steamers and shipping companies so 
badly that I could not make anything worth 
•noting out of them. Again, three of them telling 
the same thing one after another represented 
three different things. I felt within myself that 
the British Consul must have had a terrible job 
when these worthy citizens had gone to him. 

I took them to a cheap restaurant out of pity, 
and treated them with a dinner. They then 

‘l Sk f “ 6 t0 wrifce au a Pphcation for them to the 
British Consul. I did it, hut very unwillingly; 

r did not quite believe everything they said. 

to be written flown C °™ tent en0U S b 

to,Wo C °M SUl ' !,S ,i“ l ’ ected . «mM' not do any- 
tlung for them. They came to my hotel the 

™y 1 ^ to receive them into 

my room quite agamet the dictates of prudence. 
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They were all smokers, and one of them used to 
keep the pipe in his mouth even while talking. 
He began do spit all around. I did not like to 
wound his feeling, nor did I wish to let the maid 
think that the Indians are very filthy. Within 
half an hour’s time the table-cloth, the floor and 
even the wall . got marks of their presence in the 
room. I advised them to give up smoking in 
their present condition. One of them replied 
that, it was tobacco that had so long kept their 
'body and soul together. I was forced at last 
to send them out politely without any invitation 
to come again. I did not want the maid to see 
the stains, and I had to clean them myself. After 
this I never allowed them into my room again, 
though I had to help them until I was able to 
put them into a steamer run by Indian crews. 

They wanted to lodge a complaint' against 
. the British Consul in the. Italian Police station. 
I prevented that, and thus deprived thesltalian 
police of the fun they might have enjoyed^ But 
while - bidding me farewell they again asked me 
how it wonld be to inform the Calcutta police 
. that the Consul in Italy did not help. them. . I 
-said that it would be very nice. They . seemed to 
be very glad at the, answer, but I don’t think 
-they ever did) it.; ■ ■ 
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nrnl they too were Bangnlees *, and still they 
could not make their case clear to me. Their 
case, as they put it, was more or less n« follows: — 
they were put on tin* shore of Italy or Genoa, 
and told to wait, for another steamer of the same 
company, hut they were given no food allowance 
and their account has not. been settled. They 
mentioned the name of another firm that owed 
them several months' pay. They pronounced the 
names of steamers and shipping companies so 
hadlv that I could not make anything worth 
noting out of them. Again, three of them telling 
the same thing one after another represented 
three different things. T felt within myself that 
the British Consul must have had a terrible, job 
when these worthy citizens had gone to him. 

I took them to a cheap restaurant- out of pity, 
and treated them with a dinner. They then 
asked me to write an application for them to the 
British Consul. I did it. but very unwillingly; 
for I did not, quite believe everything they said, 
and their statements were not consistent enough 
•to be written down. 

. Consul, as I expected, could not do any- 
nn a or iem. They came to my hotel the 
ory nex, ay, and I had to receive them into 
■ttiy room quite against the dictates of prudence. 
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oil w?is just opened out of a new tin, and the 
so-called doctor accidentally admitted that the 
oil was good ; but a fine for bad oil was imposed 
on the grocer just the same. . The poor man-oried 
out for justice, and almost fell at the feet of the 
august gentleman. It seemed that the inspec- 
tor had a heart' and was moved. He, gave a 
kind but imperial reply. “My dear friend,” he 
said, “Every one has to be fined, once in a while ; 
for it is this money, that runs ,the whole 
Department.” 

The Crown cannot be held responsible for 
this kind of injustice ; Irut when I advised that 
grocer to file a suit in the court, he actually said 
“If the Crown is determined to do injustice what 
can we do He mentioned the' name of ano- 
ther grocer who had gone to the court simply 
to lose more money. 

We talk so much of Self-Government, and it 
may be given ; for with the British Parliamentary 
Government controlling India, such a thing is not 
quite impossible. But if, we do not make early 
provision for mass education, unless we can create 
healthy and strong public opinion, unless we are 
fully willing to do justice to our fellow citizens; 
and unless we are ready to war against common 
injustice, and uphold common welfare, we are 


4 
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I bad a trunk with nose and eyes ; and it 
travelled with me for four years. To expect any 
good thing from tlxese illiterate sailors is to ask 
my trunk if it has become any wiser after the 
travels. 

Considering the status of living, the shipping 
companies pay the sailors well. But they get 
the worst remuneration just the same. The 
intelligent Sarang and his clever assistants get 
a good portion of their wages ; and in many 
steamers some part of them reaches even the 
European captain. 

This kind of. oppression is being done not 
.only on the sailors, but on the Kulis in many 
mills in Calcutta and Bombay. No particular 
man or men can he held responsible for these 
things. When a case of bribery is analvsed 
some portion of the blame falls* even on the 
country that does not care to solve the problems 
of unemployment and wages. When a bad man 
enters the house, don’t put all the blame on him 
at once. The wife might have called him. And 
i a W d g06S aStray ’ the real cul P rit be the 


• , , ° W a Ter ^ interesting case of collect- 

ing bad money, and I beg.to cite it here. Several 
men came to inspect a grocer^ in Calcutta. The 
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said “The vicissitudes of life are like the waves 
of the sea. When they toss you up and down,, 
you don’t care ; for you have faith in the 
steamer ; so have faith in God, and nothing, 
will* trouble you.” 

I feel that we ought to have similar institu- 
tions all over the country. There is more money 
"scattered in the • country than we require for 
them. With energy and will nothing remains 
undone through lack of funds. When our fore-, 
fathers came, into this land they had no money.. 
All they had was a will. They simply thought 
with, their brains, and worked with their hands, 
and got whatever they wanted. , . 

Now coming back to our point, I had to wait 
in Calcutta nearly three months. I again became 
penniless, and had to look for some means of liveli- > 
hood. I wanted and got a job that I could give 
up at any time, and that could nol prevent me 
from going to the docks or the shipping house 
whenever I wanted. It was selling newspapers 
in the streets. 

In those days Shandhya had the greatest ' 
circulation in Calcutta. Far from selling Shan- 
dhya I could not even enter their compound. 

I met a pressman near the door and told him 
just what I wanted. He asked me for, some 
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likely to come to grief. A proverb says that a 
thrashing machine thrashes even in heaven ; hut 
remember that if there is not much use for it 

there, it will rust and rot. 

I saw sailors’ club house in America which is 
an ideal rest-room as well as a school. Seamen 
crave to go on the shore whenever there is a 
chance ; hut it is difficult for them to pass their 
time there, and many of them are carried away 
by the current of vices. The great men saw 
this, and started club-houses for sailors ; and 
such institutions have been doing to the sailors 
the same service as T. M. 0. A. and Y. W. C. 
A. have been doing to the young men and 
women in the great Western cities that are full 
of temptations. 

I was once present in a sailor’s club-house in 
Boston. Its walls were beautifully decorated by 
nicely framed pictures that cannot but interest 
the sailors. There were the world’s map with the 
ocean routes, ice-berg in a stormy sea, grounded 
i steamer with hills in sight, sun-rise, and sun set 
on the sea, whales, crocodiles, and varieties of 
steamers, and sea animals, and so on. There were 
also a pool table and a library with a lecture hall 
or reading room attached to it. I once heard a 
preacher preach there. Among many things he 
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reference so that they might consider my fitness 

for becoming their news-boy. Sliandhya ■ was a 

tremendous success, and I think it is worth while 

to consider why it rose so high, and why very 

few persons regretted its fall. - « 

The Editor of Shandhga was to some extent 

,a mystic character. Very few men knew his 

exact faith. Many people thought 'that he was 

a Christian ; hut his red garment, and simple 

appearance always appealed to the conservative 

Hindus. He mixed and talked with every one ; 

and this enabled him to gain the favor of the 

young men who were lost to the moderate party. 

But the main cause of his success was the appeal 

he used to make to the worst trait of Indian 

character. There is a Chinese puzzle the mean- 

ing of which is — ”1 see no evil, I hear no evil, 

and I talk no evil." But the business of Shan- 

dhya was to see evil, to hear evil,’ and to talk 

evil. These are things that entertain the people 

o Bengal in particular more than anything 
6186 , 


Sliandhya supported the national ideas, 
doubt , hut it was like passing steam into on 
and worn-out engine without any overhaul! 

have fD 6 V V - er * ^ Juroc the greaser, and cau 
havoc among the spectators. / . 
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One of Shandhya’s aims was to create a hatred 
against the English. His articles on “Eeeringee” 
used to amuse and entertain the thoughtless 
public ; hut the Editor entirely forgot that hatred 
is a destructive force, and that love of freedom 
is a very short-lived thing unless inspired by 
noble desires. ' 

Nabas7taJcti was another paper that was just 
coming up. I was able to purchase several 
copies of- this daily every day, and sell them 
where I did not expect to meet any friend or 
acquaintance ; but in spite of all these precautions 
I could not evade a class-friend' of Rajshahi 
College. He invited me to his mess, and I had 
to pass the next night with him. He knew my 
plan, and also what I was waiting for in Khid- 
derpur, and gave me lot of encouragement. 

I used to sell NabashaMi only in the after- 
noon, and was still able to make from four to 
six annas. This gave me a new experience. 
There are many news-boys in, Calcutta who make 
more than a rupee a day ; but my idea was that 
they never make more than four annas. I kept 
on living on that scanty income until I was 
1 ready for that long voyage. 

I don’t remember the date, but it was a great 
day in my life when I became engaged as a 
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for becoming their news-boy. Shandhya was a 

tremendous success, and I think it is worth while 

to consider why it rose so high, and why very 

few persons regretted its fall. - « 

The Editor of Shandhga was to some extent 

,a mystic character. Very few men knew his 

exact faith. Many people thought/that he was 

a Christian ; but his red garment, and simple 
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he used to make to the worst trait of Indian 

character. There is a Chinese puzzle the mean- 

ing of which is — ”1 see no evil, I hear no evil, 

and I talk no evil." But the business of Shan- 

dhya was to see evil, to hear evil,' and to talk 

evil. These are things that entertain the people 

of Bengal in particular more than anything 
6186 . , 


Shandhya supported the national ideas, no 
doubt ; but it was like passing steam into an old 
an worn out engine without any overhauling. 

• m 6 riv . er * burnt the greaser, and caused 
havoc among the spectators. ' , I 
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One of Shandhya’s .'aims was to create a hatred 
against the English:', His articles on “FecrWee” 
used to amuse and entertain the thoiioUl 
public , but the Editor entirely forgot that ha" ed 
“ a destructive force, and that We .of freedom 

noble desires. - g unfas >”*pired by 

Nabashakti was anotherpaW th«t . ' 
-ming up. I Bas able ”11 “ ^ 

copies of this daily every dav ^ SeTeral 
where I did not expect to meet a“v T” a' 6 ” 
acquaintance ; but in spite of all tn 7 fnend or 
I could not evade 
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to pass the next night with him vc ^ 1 dad 
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more than a rupee a day ; } )u j. & Ca ^ a w ho make 
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on living on that scanty j ° Ur annas> 1 ke P fc 
ready for that long voyao e DC ° nie until I was 
I don’t remember the d a t 
day in my life when r i ^ ^ ^ a gr eat " 

■ 1 b 'camo engaged?-* 
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coal-passer in the Drachenfels of Hamburg- 
American line. She was hound for New York, 
and was carrying wood and many other things for 
America as well as many places on the way. I 
was intensely glad, and with the Indian sky, and 
Indian landscape, before^ my physical eyes, I 
was seeing myself under the American sky, and 
among the American people ; but when the 
steamer came out of the dock and began to move 
down the Hoogly river I had an attack of 
sadness. I was at that time busy inside the 
hull and could not see the outside world. By 
and by the steamer began to speed up, and I felt 
that we were in the Bay. On the pretest of 
going to the latrine, I came up and stood on the 
deck. She was then a long way out in the gulf- 
The dear land was receding, and sinking into 
the ocean bed. I had a feelling that I do not 
find words to express with. Tears rushed into 
m y eyes. My feet seemed to give way under mv 
weight. I thought of mother, father, brothers, 
sisters, and many others ; and for the first time 
in my life I felt that India was my mother- 
land, and that I loved her as dearly as my 
own mother. When I left Bombay by steamer 
I did not feel like this ; and it was because 
I was not going away from India. ’You don’t 
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know your mother until you are out of the 
womb. 

History shows that the sea-hound and small 
peoples' are generally very patriotic. It is 
simply because most of them get out of their 
country, and many of them many times. The 
-whole nation is thus able to distinguish and 
differentiate the motherland, and thus become 
attached to her. Once you know your motherland 
it does not matter whether she is pretty or ugly, 
prosperous or poor : it does not matter whether 
you own anything there' or not : it does not, 
matter whether your brothers* and sisters want 
you or not : it does not matter how many times 
she wronged you and whipped you; you are 
always ready to overlook her faults and love her. 

It was in this steamer that for the first time 
in my life I came in close touch with the Euro- 
peans. The officers, the engineers, and the deck 
sailors were, all from Germany and farther 
North. All of them could talk English to a 
certain extent ; and a couple of sailors became 
very chummy with me. One of them undertook 
to teach me German. He said that it was very 
easy, though on account of my defective eyes I 
was not » encouraged and could not seize the 
opportunity. The other friend was a very. 
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devoted husband, and showed me his wife’s photo, 
and explained in English many of her letters. , ’ 
The Germans think that the Indians are a 
very timid and wild race of people, and have 

no aspiration to any higher things. The whole 

e Chiistian world think in the same way, and 

™ PM ° nS are ^ 10se that have come in touch 
T* 6 intellectual, industrial and historical 
^ WaS an Englishman who aslced me if 
iv ^ US eat U P fc heir °Id parents. Among 
, ° r inary Englishmen there is a common way 

eJ ? 118 ‘ he IndiMS - say that one 

beca ““ IS '‘ q ' lal t0 m «re than ten Indians, 
over the «!' '' ,10ns of the former are ruling 

Ih™!h r t T “ of the latter, 

to the fin 6 and the Germans belong 

betweenTh 

verv vpifo-in . avera " e Englishman is 

thing He T*’ 18 disincIined to do a wrong 

circls^™^! 8 ^ “■ under J, 

preaching. ’ &S great faith ln the arfc of 

their present sociTtyV a he .f° gli8h history and 

distinctive trait nf h SCnbed the ori ?in of this 

things ; and T h r t0 three different 

character went alon^ tha \ thw tmifc of English 
g way in raising them to 
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the high place among nations that they are 
occupying now. ; , 

Church;is the greatest and noblest institution 
in Ohristiandom, and as a matter of fact it has 
renderred greater service to England and (New 
England than to any other Christian country. 
During the age of Puritanism the doctrines of 
righteousness were, preached in every . church, 
and they touched ' the heart of every English 
man and woman.. This actually brought about 
a change in English character ; and the desire 
to live for the right became a common English 
inheritance. 

The. second thing is a social institution in 
England and America.’ Its educational and 
moral value cannot be overestimated, or clearly 
. conveyed in words. So let me first tell a story 
in order to make the thing clearer. 

Peter and Polly belonged to the same school. 
He was a promising boy of a poor father and 
she was the charming daughter of an wealthy 
man. 

Peter loved her, but could not dare to tell it 
to any one in the world. He simply sought her 
acquaintance and got it. Polly liked him, and 
her parents too liked him ; for he was always 
attractive, and he always behaved well. 
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As time went on they grew up into young 
man and woman. She gave up schooling, and 
he went to College. But the boyish love had 
become a part of his soul and he was determined 
to conquer her. He wrote to her, hut she never 
gave a reply. 

Some three months later Peter met Polly as 
she was coming out of a store with a few little 
things in her hand. After the first greeting, 
Peter said ‘Can I carry these for you Polly 
was struck by the invisible thing conveyed in 
the tone. She looked up, and in her temporary 
puzzle handed over the things to him. 

That night Polly had hardly any sleep, for 
she felt y that she had almost committed herself 
into an unthought-of course of action. 

A month later Polly was in a dance. Peter 
arranged to be present there and sought Polly* 
He saw her hand in hand with another young 
man, and received a terrible shock ; but he 
composed himself into his usual flushed-up 
appearance and approached them. He talked 
to both of them, and appeared as natural ; and 
as soon as the dance was starting he stepped aside. 
That evening Peter never had a chance to dance 
with Polly ; and when at the end, the former 
came to say good-night, the latter noticed that 
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he was love-sick. He hid the symptoms from 
every one except from Polly. ■ 

Next day Peter met Polly at her home. His 
purpose was, he said, to see if he could get any 
'help for T. M. 0. A. from her father. But 
Polly knew the whole thing. They were two 
great enemies — Peter on the offensive, and Polly 
on the defensive. The" fight was going on right 
before the parents, but they had not the most 
distant idea of it, and even then they took Peter 
as the fine and innocent boy who sits in the 
corner of the drawing-room and does nothing, 
hut to entertain with his good behaviour and 
good talk. - 

The following night Polly told her mother 
the whole thing and asked her advice. The 
latter advised her not to give him the least 
encouragement. ' 1 

Polly was again in another dance, and Peter 
arranged to be present there, and sought out 
Polly. The lattor evaded him, but when at the 
end the former came to say • good-bye Polly 
could not help being courteous. There was a 
peculier shaking in her utterance of good-night. 

This aroused the suspicion of Polly’s friend 
who was a rich young man and who began 
to feel that a big opponent was confronting > ' ■ - . 
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One day in course of a vehement talk with her 
against Peter, he said that he would hill him if 
necessary. This very off-hand utteranee formed 
a dividing line between these two friends, and 
Peter conquered Polly before another year was 
out. - 


Now this system of marriage by courtship 
and long acquaintance forms an wonderful insti- 
tute for training in self-control, patience, for- 
bearance, forgiveness, and diplomacy. Almost 
all Englishmen and Americans get a practical 
training in this school, the like of which does not 
exist any where else in the world. Under the 
most trying circumstances they - can- appear 
natural. They practise how to appear - as a 
friend before a deadly enemy. Many of our 
Indian graduates do not know how to entertain, 
ow o receive, or how to give an interview to 

-ien or a stranger. It is simply because we 
have n 0 school fo traini „ g ^ 

iv, . *1' ' s soc ial institute and the Church 
JS * “ tbe development of the 

Outsiders 0 ? ' Vta ° h h the fetisb Parliament. 

u “ 0t g0t a Clear of the 

Srisfiln 0 . 0 ^ 01 Md P ati ““ necessary 

mlTS o t I " “* H ° USe - There man cuto 

‘hroat without any weapon, enemies 
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address each other as friends, and greatest 
revolutions take place without blood-shed. To be 
a British Premier is to harness many enemies 
in the Commons first, and rule the country 
afterwards. 

The Germans, however are roughly straight- 
forward. They will do a thing if they like, and 
will not care to justify or to explain their action. ' 
’ They cling to their primitve idea of “prowess” 
which they call noble, hut the English call it 
brutal. 

We, Indians, feel that all powerful nations 
want -India, because she is very rich in her 
human and material resources. This idea is 
entirely erroneous. There are many other coun- 
tries just as rich, hut no power dares or thinks 
to interfere in them. The truth in a nutshel is 
that after studying our social and political 
conditions, the conquering minds realise that it 
is very easy to conquer India, and easier still 
to hold. This is a temptation that India offers, 
and this is entirely her own fault. After visiting 
defenceless London as a guest of England, the 
great German general Blucher is rumoured to 
have .said “What a place to plunder !” but in his 
deliberate moment he must have thought of the 
British navy, and must have dreaded the idea. 
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You may go to Paris which is a rich and very 
beautiful city, and study the conditions ; you will 
forget all about conquests and be inspired with 
a great admiration for the people. 

The second morning in the steamer I was put 
to cleaning the engine room floor. The second 
engineer who was on dpty then, came to me from 
the rear, and gave me a knock on the back. 
Turning hack I saw him in a saluting posture. 
Salaam” he uttered with a natural look on his 
face. I said “Good morning,” and he went 
away. 

The engineer did not mean any harm, and he 
was simply imposing on me a discipline which 
is very beneficial. I had no idea of it, and most 
of our people have no idea of it even now. We, 
people of Bengal, in particular, lack in business 
discipline more than any other province of India. 

In many countries discipline and order make 
the shops, factories, and offices just as pleasant 
as home. The fellow-workmen will come to 
work and express good wishes, and after a day’s 
toil part in the same way. Salutation is the 
cleanest, quickest, and the best method of 
slowing good wishes. But in a business orga- 
nisation it is more expressive. It must come 
first from the subordinate; for it means 
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readiness to obey besides good will. I have seen 
cases even in civil life where subordinates , were 
promoted to superiors, and the very next day 
the former superiors gave very hearty salutes to 
the former subordinates. It is not possible to 
organise or to cooperate without discipline and 
obedience. In society "no salutation” means at the 
worst simply lack of etiquette, but in a business 
organisation it means lack of discipline which 
is a crime. 

The policy of the second engineer was to keep 
the Indians in perpetual terror, and get the 
greatest • amount of work out of them. But he 
never beat or abuse any Indian ; but the Indian 
Sarang in order to show his ability, not only used 
to strike with hand whomsoever lie dared, but 
used to abuse and create a row. One day in 
Port Said the steamer was anchored, and the 
engine was cleaned. The shift engineer, however, 
complained that the cleaning was not good. 
Really there were some marks of oil on the 
crank. The Sarang showed to “be enraged and 
began to abuse every body. He ran around in 
the engine room and began to push some of 'the 
men towards the work very harshly. He caught 
hold of his own brother and was almost stran- 
gling him. Then making a virtue of necessity he 
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rushed into the boiler room. He pretended that 
he was- going to punish the rest 'of the men ; 
ut in tiuth, he wanted to get away before any 
one rebelled against him. The Germans enjoyed 
e sight very much, and laughed boisterously. 
An English foreman cannot, and will not behave 
so harshly among his English workmen. Even 
an English father, unless he is drunk, will not 
e iave s° high-handedly in his family. It is 
rom t is kind of scenes that the foreigners learn 
to maUreat Indians. You must not expect from 

fellowm 6 ieS ^ eC ^ y°u deny to your own 

It was a peculier incident that introduced 

m " ^ ^^ile we were voyaging 

over- the Midland Sea I insisted on mv fellow- 
workmen s facing Eastward while praying. They 
h^tated, a nd so I was forced to take them to 

o„siHo P T., a8Med With me 
I had » rtH 6 Steamer Mecoa 'ras in the East. 

mo nl / m " 6 Wk With hi “- He divined 
7 P rpose for accepting an ordinary job in the 

mrtTna 1 Sm o i '“ e ' )r de ° lared I was 

making a big profit from my job. 

I notZf - h ? beSt ° Woteristics of ‘be Germans, 
l noticed, is love of work W|,;i a T j- 

used to kill our leisure r , . W6 ’ Indlans > 

our leisure time lazily, the German 
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sailors used to make varieties of little things 
with wood, iron, and steel. One of them made 
a beautiful steamer about two feet long, and 
when he painted it at the expense of the shipping 
company it looked like a finished picture. In any 
market, it will sell for twenty rupees. I asked 
him if he would sell it. “No,” he replied “this 
will be a present to my baby on the Christmas to 
come.” I saw the same characteristic in the 
Chinamen. I did not in the least wonder, when 
I met in a Steamer a .Chinaman and- his wife 
who had travelled around the world without any 
mentionable previous fund. Whether in the 
steamer, train, or rented house, they used to 
work everywhere making paper toys and little 
wooden things. They made every place they 
happened to pass through their market, and were 
thus able to see the world on paper toys. 

No one can say or says that Indians are not 
good and skilful workers. But here too castes 
stand against our training. With hands we can't 
work, and with brains we can’t think. We are 
' tied down like prisoners ; and in those early 
days when the Germans learnt the use of tools, 
use of materials, and method of work, we passed 
our time simply by flying kites, winding top, or 
by preparing tobacco for the elderly men. 


5 
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' The steamer anchored before Algiers in 
Northern Africa, and we were unloading some 
goods. A circumstance occurred -at this'' time 
which was to me like a bolt from the blue, 
and which I shall never forget. The second 
engineer followed by the Sarcing and his 
brother, rushed to me and demanded an answer. 
Not long ago, that brother was working among 
us, though not with me. His bruised band was 
bleeding. Nobody there knew how and when it 
happened ; but it is certain that his hand was 
badly caught somewhere while working. In 
order to save himself ‘from abuses, and any ex- 
planation regarding his foolishness, he told the 
Sarong that I had purposely pushed a big case 
against his hand. The Sarcing at once went to 
the Engineer, and the Engineer at once came 
down to enquire. I replied that I did not 
know anything. Erom my total ignorance of 
the fact, and no one coming forward' as witness, 
the Engineer concluded that I was not guilty 
and went awr"'"’ 
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the foreman, lie said that I had ordered him to 
do that. But I did npt know anything about it 
until the testing current was off. If man to 
man were just; innumerable causes of sorrow 
would- have never visited this ' earth ; and 
in spite of deaths and diseases this world would 
have been a heaven, tin caste-bound India we 
are not, and cannot be just'; and neither God nor 
nations will do us the justice ' that we deny to 
our fellowmen. 

When the steamer was passing through the 
Gibraltar, the Western key of the Mediterranean 
sea, we felt very cold, but Still we could not 
help coming out of the berths for seeing the 
land on both sides. The Strait is quite narrow 
with high rocks on the Spanish coast. In spite 
of all the name aud importance of Gibraltar a 
inountaineous silence was reigning over the 
area ; and the only sign of life there were 
several columns of smoke that were trying to-rise 
up, but were being blown away by the wind. 
A German said that those smokes were from the 
British battle-ships. 

We faced \v very stormy weather in the 
Atlantic. The sails were put up for utilising 
the favourable winds, and the steamer was run- 
ning faster than before. It was not raining 
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' The steamer anchored before Algiers in 
Northern Africa, and we were unloading soihe 

goods. A circumstance occurred / at this' time 

which ' was to me like a bolt from the blue, 
and which I shall never forget. The second 
engineer followed by the Sarong and his 
brother, rushed to me and demanded an answer. 
Not long ago, that brother was working among 
us, though not with •me.:.;- JHLis bruised band was 
bleeding. Nobody there knew how and when it 
happened; but it is ! certain that bis band was 
badly caught somewhere while working. ■ I 11 
order to save himself from abuses, and any ex- 
planation regarding liis foolishness, be told the 
Sdrang that I had purposely pushed a hig case 
against his hand. The Sararig "at once went to 
the Engineer, and the Engineer at once came 
down to enquire. I replied that I did not 
know anything. Erorn my total ignorance of 
the fact, and no one coming forward as witness, 

the. Engineer concluded that I was not guilty 
and went away: ,. • 

While working in General Electric Co. of 
America at Pittsfield an exactly similar thing 
happened. 1 A Scottish lad had stopped a motor 
quite wnwarrantedly; We thought that he was 
simply curious. But -when brought to task by 
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the foreman, he said that I had ordered him’ to 
do that. But I did npt know auything about it 
until the testing current was off. If man to 
man' were just; innumerable - causes of sorrow 
would, have never visited this 'earth; and 
in. spite of deaths and' diseases this world would 
have been a heaven. In caste-hound India we 
are not, and cannot he just ; and neither God nor 
nations will do us - the justice that we deny to 
our fellowmen. 

When the' steamer was passing through the 
Gibraltar, the Western key of the Mediterranean 
sea, we felt very cold, but still we could not 
help coming out of the berths dor seeing tlje 
land on both sides. The Strait is quite narrow 
with high rocks on the Spanish coast. In spite 
of all the name and importance of Gibraltar a 
mountaineous silence was reigning over the 
area ; and the only sign of life there were 
several columns of smoke that were trying to -rise 
up, but were being blown away by the wind. 
A German said that those smokes were from the 
British battle-ships. 

We faced h very stormy weather in the 
Atlantic. The sails were put up for utilising 
fhe favourable winds, and the steamer was run- 
ning faster than before. It was not raining 
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except once in a while ; but. the decks were 
wet all the time. High ( waves struck against 
the sides and splashed up higher than the top 
roof. The heavily laden steamer, while pitching, 
appeared like plunging, and the lower deck was 
almost all the time under water. Sometimes 
fishes were thrown with water on hoard the 
steamer, hut we never tried to catch them for 
fear of being struck down by the next wave. 
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II was a slightly -cold November afternoon 
when we caught the first sight of the American 
-coast. My joy knew ■ no hounds. After my 
duties were done, I took a hasty bath, and a hasty 
meal, and then went up on the roof of the fore- 
castle. It was dai'k at that time, and I could not 
-see anything worth telling. Next morning 
when we got up, the steamer was at anchor by the 
side of a tiny island. Some Americans came and 
made us land there. “Hurry up” said one of 
them. These hustlers must have found us too 
-slow. They disinfected the steamer and also 
ourselves, and then their work was done. 

The following night the steamer was in Bos- 
ton harbour, and were being pilotted into the dock. 
I went up on the fore-castle and began to see. 
•In front of us stood . the great city of Boston 
with its -sky partly illuminated by the countless 
-lights that were glowing peacefully. It was 
getting colder, and after some twenty minutes 
of stay there, I could not help going down into 
our room. That evening I was thinking nothing 
but the history .of Boston ; and when everyone 
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was sleeping peacefully, I got up and wrote a 
few lines as follows : — 

1. Is this the land, and this the town, 

"Where England bravely fought. 

In hopes of America’s Grown ■, 

But beaten had got naught ? 
v Boston, thou of world- wide renown. 

Hast been my dream and thought. 

2. I knew thee, Oh holy City, 

When I was a mere hoy. 

’ I love "thee, and thy deeds mighty, 

Eor they my fears destroy, 

Thou symbol of love and duty, 

Sweet peace and harmless joy. 

3. Thou harbinger of freedom true. 

And of a culture new, 

\ 

In the world where despotism grew 
And seeds of evils sow. 

Let me embrace thee, Oh, please do. 

With all reverence due. 

The following morning was a bright day, 
and not very cold. The steamer was inside the 
dock and the sailors were making arrangements 
for landing some goods. I went out of the 
steamer barefooted, and a crowd of men 
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gathered around me. They wondered how I 
could stay and walk without shoes on. One of 
them asked me what was my salary. When I 
mentioned twelve Rupees a month, he whistled 
' and said that he would make that much in half 
the day. Another fellow seemed to be very 
much interested "in me. Re asked me to give 
him something to remember me bv. But I lmd 
nothing to give. 

The following evening after sun*set I went 
out into the town. On the way I was accosted 
by many men who had seen me in and out of 
the - steamer. I * could not but admire these 
people for their sociability. I went into a 
sailor’s club, and I have already told about this 
wonderful institute. When inside the city, I 
wa*- simply dazzled by the sight. The finely 
dressed people, the well-decorated shops, the 
neat and clean streets, the finely-built tram-cars, 
rows of pretty girls walking leisurely and laugh- 
ing happily, the countless lights burning brightly, 
and the display of goods and advertisement by 
electric flash light, all these made it appear to 
me like the Fairyland that I had loDg dreamed 
of. 

A couple of days later we entered the New 
YorkjHarbour. There .stonrl tlie grand Statue of 
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Liberty, silent but sublime. This was one of 
the best piece of sculpture that I ever saw, 
and it proclaims louder than anything else the 
lofty ideas that the Americans can conceive and 
their ability to give those ideas a practical life. 

As soon as the steamer entered some dock 
in Brooklyn, I began to prepare to desert her. 

I did not possess a suit of clothes, not even a 
pair of shoes. I had a heavy sailor’s sweater and < 
a pair of trousers. I put them on, and borrowed 
a cap from one sailor, and a pair of old slippers 
from another. These were all that I had on 
when I first landed in Brooklyn. 

„ ^ ' vas a °old November morning. A thick 

fall of snow at night had whitened the city ; 
and now the rush of traffic was ‘ making the 
streets a little muddy. Leaving the steamer I 
had gone only about hundred yards when I felt 
that my slippers were of little use to me. Too 
much water went inside, that 'was splashing out 
at every step. However, it did not take me 
ong to find out that the only way to prevent 

my feet from being benumbed was to take 
quick steps. 

I lead long before that there was a Yedanta 
ocietj in New York city. I' wanted to -find it 
ou . I asked several men around the docks, 
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hut they could nofe give me any information. 
After much consideration I felt certain that the 
men in the educational line were sure to 
•know about it. There must he lot of schools 
scattered over the city ; and ray first problem 
was to go to the nearest one, and enquire about 
the Society. 

Accordingly I asked a passer-by if there was 
any school in the neighbourhood. 

“Go three blocks straight ahead, and then 
•turn to your left. There you will see a big 
gate. That’s a Grammar School.” 

The man was in a hurry. I understood all ' 
the words he uttered except the word “block/' 
and this made the direction partly unintelli- 
gible. But I followed the word “ahead/' and 
before long I saw in a street to the left some 
children streaming out through a partly closed 
gate. I went there, and the children stared at 
me very strangely. I asked one of them about 
the Principal’s office. "Upstairs,” he pointed, and 
two boys began to push the gate open very 
energetically. Another hoy rushed forward, 
and held open the rivain front door of the school ' 
building. Was not this a too grand reception 
for me? I thanked the children, and went 
upstairs. There was a signboard 'indicating the, 
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Principal s office. I peeped inside and saw a 
young lady of about 25 years of age. 

“Is the Principal here?” I asked. She 
s ared at me with a frown between, her fine 
brows, and said — 

No, he is out for his lunch.” 

, J 8 ,bere an 7 other teacher to whom I could 
talk ?” 

Wait a minute,” she replied and went 
away. r 

A. minute later a gentleman appeared before 
f 11 a8 ^ ec * wbat I wanted. He was a middle- 
f an medium sized Professor with a pair 
unusualiy large mustaches. He appeared to 

me rather peculiar with them / for most of the 

c ICd ^ S t,)at P me ^ so far had clean-shaved 

I shall f- it WaS 1 a peculiar American, and 
I shall talk more of him afterwards. 

asked g 7 e T & ^ ° f m and then 

Society l ’ addr6SS 0f tti Vedanta 

for an d ffitel t l hlnk, f ^ r6plied “ ifc wiU be difficult 

joi and Z ! t r QS man Hke ^ t0 a 
« T , 011 m fch is country.” 

Pause, ‘‘the address^V^ “fV th ° Ughfcful 
^n find it out for you.” S ° Cletjr ; but 
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, He again paused pensively and then conti- 
nued “I know a gentleman who is looking for a 
voting man like you. I shall ask him for you.” 

When he uttered the last words he looked up 
at me very hopefully and added “I tell you what 
you can do. You come to me in the afternoon, 
say between 4 and 5 P. M., and I shall let you 
know. In the meantime I shall - find out the 
address of the Vedanta Society also.”' I agreed 
and' departed respectfully. 

I came back to that office exactly at 4-30 P.M. 
and was in the same dress as in the morning. 
The Professor welcomed me and offered me a 
Chair. At first I hesitated to sit on a footing of 
equality with him, but afterwards I accepted 
it and thanked him. 

In America there are all conditions of life, 
as in any other country ; but there is hardly any 
lines of demarkation, and again they - do not 
apply to young men whose future is still uncer- 
tain. A young ■ man from the poorest and 
humblest family may rise to the highest place 
that American society offers ; and no one will 

crv him down on account of his birth. American 
* 

' history furnishes many brilliant examples like 
that. So the great rule that all men are born 
equal holds true in the United States of America ' 

i 
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no matter what status their accomplishments 
*nay entitle them to. 

I here was a young lady doing some office 
work iu the same room. This made the Professor 
ask me to take off my cap. I obeyed him at 
once. 

You must take off your hat before a lady” 
he said smilingly. 


It is a’ pity that in our Eastern countries we 

iave no sign or mark to show our regards! to 

women; and if we analyse their position and 

o npaie it with that of European or American 

(men ne can not but doubt the existence of 

any mg like regard for women. Indian women 

cupy the worst position among the women of 

e florid.. They have no rights, to speak of, 

, 1 ' 1 a 1 puhllC aud Private matters they are 

u ? ln ^ ei ^ 01 ’ position. . It may appear all 

"ount :tT/ h0ai ' eStilIin ' fche womb of the 
p ry ’ b " fc . Mothers it is horrible. 

the o-avder! & Coun try ^ like a tree in 

leaves and° 1 ° C : customs and manners are the 

buds - the , C iai ' aCterislics: the children are the 

the adults *1°^ menand W01 »en are the flowers : 

the ded ^ ° brancbes : end the fruits are 

* L t m 6 T‘ “ are tree, 

tv.Il our country o facd in comparison , 
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Coming back to our point, the Professor told 
me that the gentleman, was not yet ready to fill 
up the post. “But you must not be discouraged”, 
he added, “Here is the address of the Vedanta 
Society. T think they will be able to do some- 
thing for you.” 

X took the slip of paper, and after reading it, 
admitted that I understood the directions well. 
He then sat up,, and asked “Have ygu got the 
money ? It will cost you ten cents only. If 
you have not got it, I will give, you.” 

I offered him, many thanks and admitted that 
I had a little money. 

“All right then » * he . said and gave me his 
home address in writing. “Let me know” he 
continued, “if you find anything through the 
Society ; for I shall try to help you.” 

If this man is a type of middle-class Ameri- 
cans, who will wonder that the Americans would 
heat all other nations in most aspects of human 
activities ? He was not a countryman of mine 
nor a relative, but still he did' not like to see me 
discouraged. This is a predominating American 
characteristic. They may not be able to help, 
hut they will never discourage a young man in 
his honest activities. The Professor likes adven- 
ture, and the ^activities for progress. He was- 
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pleased to hear that I wanted to stay in America 
and learn something useful. He- hated those 
that were inactive and void of ambition. That'is 
why he was so kind to me. . 


Leaving . the Professor’s office, I started 
directly for the Vedanta Society. The directions 
were clear, and I had not the slightest difficulty. 
First of all,' I took the elevated train, and landed 
across .the, famous Brooklyn bridge. 

The grandeur, the hustle and hurry, the noise 
of traffic, and the engineering of Brooklyn bridge 
require a volume to he written in. The Ameri- 


■cans ove work, but they never forget to do it 
oettei and faster. Some people after seeing a 
piece of work will only criticise it ; there are 
lets who will imitate it ; but the American 
characteristic is to improve upon it. There are 
. °’ e vai ’ieties of broom, the ordinaiv cleaning 
instrument in the United States of America than 

Li,!!"* 7 fl ° fc )ei ' paiks of the globe. The Brooklyn 
id e though fundamentally the same, has been 

tie nt tlm V mPr ° V . ing - This is the -eoond -ta- 
tlj l , 6 ° ^ merican engineering that I passed 

I hfw le , T 3 rai! ^ “"g ■ ‘he first ’ and 

life Z T m 1,16 «- of my 

it : “ n ’ ? tlle great engineering worts, 

K d0,,bl,IIl ,f 1 "ver comeyttf the end. . 
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Leaving the bridge, I went down under 
ground and took a Subway Express Train. I 
noticed that I was an object of attraction • but 
no one appeared unsympathetic. I asked one 
person for some information ; but there were many 
to do me the favour. A little girl, seated across, 
gave a shivering to her body and uttered the word 
* cold” looking at 1 me in the smiling American 
way. She thought that 1 did not know. English ; 
and her desire was to know how I could stand the 
cold. I could not answer her question, as 1 was 
about to get off. I simply nodded at her smiling 
ly and hurried out as soon as the train stopped. 

I reached the Vedanta Society ; but I did not 
know how to send a signal inside the house. As 
a matter of protection from cold, all doors and 
Avindows are closed airtight, and most often it is 
simply impossible to make the inmates hear 
your voice from outside. There are generally 
some mechanical or electrical arrangement for 
ringing from outside a bell fixed inside the house. 
In addition to this . there are iu many houses a 
system of tubical connections through which you 
can talk from outside with the other party 
situated somewhere inside. 

I had to wait outside until some one guessed 
that somebody was knocking at the door and 
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admitted, me inside. I ' was very cold by that 
time. My hands seemed to he freezing ; arid my 
lips were almost beyond my control for correct 
pronunciation. 

It was Miss Elise Kissatn • who opened the 
door for me. She is a type of flying Miss 
American. I shall talk more of her later on. 
I enquired about Swami Avedananda, but she 
gave me the answer in such a mariner that I 
could hardly understand anything. Her words 
flew too fast for irie, and perhaps I was equally 
slow for her. She fluttered and prattled like an 
actress on the stage. This was’ the art attiohg 
the better class of women in those days. But I 
was not fit to appreciate it. I troubled her with 
repeated questions, until I understood that 
Suami Avedananda was out lecturing somewhere 
iu Brooklyn, and that Swami Paramananda was- 
in. lhen I requested to see S^ami Parama- 
nanda. At this Elise fetched me a piece of paper 
and pencil, and asked me to Write my name and 
business. I obeyed her with great difficulty • 

or my hands were still stiff, and I 6ould hardly 
steady the pencil. 

A couple of minutes later, I was received by 

ie warni very kindly. I told him mv circum- 
stances, amt also the reasons .that made ’me- 
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disregard all obstacles. The ' Swami was very 
considerate, and explained that he was unable 
to receive me in the Society, ‘though he pro- 
mised to help me in every possible way. “I 
shall give you the address of some of our 
students,” he said, “and I think you can arrange 
to live with them.” He rose in order to get paper 
and pencil, and it happened that a Bengalee 
student had just come to see him. T was intro- 
duced to him at once. I went away with the 
student ; and while bidding us farewell the 
Swami said “If you decide to stop here, come 
to me at once. - I shall give you all the necessary 
clothings.” 

Next day I left the steamer at night. The 
Sarong , my companions, and many * of the 
-Germans, knew it; but I did not get a chance to 
say good-bye to most of them.- - * 

> As already arranged, I came to live with the 
students, and they were very kind to me. A bed 
was lying ready for me long before T came. So 
as soon as I arrived, all that I had to do was to 
undress and lie down, I fell into sleep at once; 
and when I awoke early in- the morning, the 
thought that I was at last in the land of my 
dream- dawned upon me -with great relief. My 
mind at once travelled back 'through the subway, 
6 
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across the Brooklyn bridge, over the elevated 
train, across the Atlantic, through the Mediterra- 
nean, through the Suez, across the Indian Ocean, 
back to India, my mother country. It must be 
evening at home, I thought, and mother must be 
preparing the evening meal. 

Mr. Roy got up; and began to hustle up to 
attend his duties in time. He simply sprang 
out of bed, jumped into his pants, washed up, 
dressed up, looked through the mirror, brushed 
up his hair, and rushed out. Mr. Das and my- 
self got up almost about the same time. fie 
was learning dentistry working under a private 
doctor, and so it was not so necessary for him 
to hustle up like Mr. Roy,~ A few miuutes 
later there came two Indians who lived some- 
where else, and who knew that 1 was coming.- 
Each of them brought me something from their 
clothings. One of them gave me a good hair-cut, 
and then^after taking a hath I began to dress 
up. With somebody’s shoes, somebody’s suit, 
some ones, collar and tie, and some other's shirt, 
I became a passable gentleman within a short 
time. .< However, it was a mistake on my.- part, 
as. well; as on the part of my friends, that I 
should, dress up, as a' gentleman with a collar, and 

tie., I shall talk about it later on.* . • 
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That first morning I Vent out with one Mr. 
Butt for breakfast. Being rid o£ the first pro- 
blem of housing myself I just began' to take 
thoughtful notice of the surrounding things. 

The weather was bad. It was' snowing every 
now and then ; and the city under a layer of 
•snow appeared fresh and spotless like a morning 
flower. The traffic was rushing on just as usual. 
The business streets were getting crowded with 
motor cars and carriages. The elevated trains 
were ^running on one after another, proclaiming, 
as it were, the ability of the' American engineers. 
The human element added • unto all these, there 
was 'formed aTiving scenery that I could not 
help admiring with all my heart and soul. 

Wo entered a restaurant and took two seats. 
The waiter s were hustling around. The proprie- 
tor, standing behind the cash register close’ to 
the entrance, was receiving money as well as 
watching everything silently. “Irish -Stew” 
■cried out one waiter as soon as' he got the order. 
Irish Steri” responded the cook from the kitchen 
‘below. “Hamburger Steak” cried out another 
waiter. ‘‘Hamburger Steak” responded the cook. 
According to the responses dishes after dishes 
were coming up continuously by an elevator! 
The arrangement was simply magical. The orders 
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and. responses of tlie waiters and the cooks were 
not loud, hut deep and strong. One waiter rushed 
to us, and asked with a very pleasant and smiling 
face “What please ?*’ 

His eyes surveyed our faces quickly ;'and 
guessing that we were still undecided, he poured 
out half a dozen names of ready dishes — hut all 
in whispers and in a very obliging way. 

We ordered for two dishes, and they came to 
us almost in a minute. I did not know how to use 
the knife and the fork ; hut my friend came to 
my help. He guided me from across the table 
by signs and whispers. ' 

After breakfast I took leave of my compa- 
nion, and started on foot for the Yedanta Society. 
3?rom the 23rd. Street I turned into Broadway, 
and after a long journey turned into the 
82nd. Street. Brom there the Society was quite 
near. 

This time I met Swami Avedananda. He is 
a very jolly and encouraging man. It was 
dinner time, and I sat down to eat with him at 
his request. He saw my difficulties in using the 
fork, and said “TJse your hand freely.” 

__ T obeyed him ; hut there was an American 
waitress who ,was struggling to suppress her 
j laughter over this. 
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“Don’t laugh at him,” said Swami Avedananda 
smilingly. ‘'He loves all the men, women, and 
children of America. He came here to see them 
working his way over many seas.” 

The girl pressed her apron over her mouth 
and disappeared into the , pantry. ' 

Swami Avedananda gave me two dollars 
without my asking, and promised to regard my 
case as that of his own brother. Swami Para- 
mananda gave me enough clothes to last the 
whole winter and the next summer. I was very 
highly pleased and returned with them. 

Next day I made the acquaintance of my great 
friend and benefactor, late Mr. Myron H. Phelps 
of New York. He was a lawyer by profession, 
and had inherited money as well as property. 
I heard that he was married, and that his wife 
was alive. But he ceased to live with her. 
Why, ^obody could tell ; and in spite of my close 
intimacy, with him I never asked him anything 
about his private affairs. 

Mr. Phelps was a very truthful character ; 
and his courtesies never went beyond the true 
and proper limit. He was intensely sympathe- 
tic, and possessed a soft oriental heart. But 
typical with his race he had a wonderful power 
of self control. I felt that somewhere in his 
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worldly life, he received a terrible shock, and lost: 
his worldly ambition, and anything. that promised 
a good hereafter attracted his worried' soul. , i t : 

I met him in a parlour belonging, to some 
New Yorker whose name I have forgotten. < Be 
looked a strong, tall and muscular man. . After 
I was introduced with a fair recitation of my 
past, he shook hands with me and asked me to 
sit down. ‘‘I guess” he said pleasantly, "it is a very 
difficult problem to get a job now-a-days. Many 
of our young men are out in the streets.” He 
rubbed his forehead and added “I will see what 
A can do for you.” 

Next morning, just after I left my bed J 
heard some one knocking at the door. I wondered 
who it could be ! It was only 6 a. M. at that 
time. Mr. Roy had gone to work, and Mr. Has, 
to his school. There was one Mr. Sarker who 
had come to us the day before, and was still 
lying in bed. He thought that some Indian friend 
had come and responded ‘'Come in”.* 

, The door opened, and I saw the tall and 
venerable figure of Mr. Phelps. He had not 
forgotten me. I received him very gladly, and 
begged pardon for our untidy condition. Then 
I introduced Mr. Sarker who expressed great 
delight in meeting him. 
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Mr, Phelps gave both of us an invitation to 
his home in New Jersey. Mr. Sarker had come 
to America some eight months before, and 
knew New York pretty well. A time and a 
place were appointed between them for our 
meeting ' in the afternoon, and then the lawyer 
bid us good-bye. 

We met Mr. Phelps at the appointed place, 
and exactly at the appointed time. After the 
usual courtesies we followed him, and were soon 
on a wooden floor with many benches permanently 
bolted down. We sat down, and I thought that 
we were simply waiting there . 1 So it was not a 
small surprise to me when the whole floor began 
to shake, and I found out instantly that we were 
in the ferry steamer. She pulled out of her 
berth, and was soon ploughing the ever-ruffled 
waters of the Hudson. There were countless 
steamers, small as well as big, and hardly a 
minute passed without some warning or mean- 
ingful whistle. The Hudson between New York 
and New Jersey seemed to be as busy as the 
Broadway Street. 1 > 

The deck of the ferry and the pier is so 
nicely harmonised, and levelled up that embark- 
ing and disembarking is just like going out of 
one part of the floor to another.' * 
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Leaving the ferry we entrained., at once ; and 
it was not until darkness that we lauded on a 
lonely platform without, any house., Then we 
walked about 200 yards to a lonely two-storied 
wooden building surrounded by whining pines. 

A lady was waiting on the veranda in expecta- 
tion of us, and received us very warmly. v 

Next morning after breakfast we went out 
on rabbit-hunting. I had read about them long 
ago, and when at table I was told that there 
was plenty of them in the woods near by, I at 
once expressed a desire to enjoy a chase after 
them. In order to make it profitable the lady 
suggested that there was a rifle in the house, 
and that we could take it. " 

I did not like the idea so much. I loved the 
rabbits and wanted to play with them. To shoot 
them was as distant and as irreconcilable a 
thought to me as the North Pole is to the South 
Pole. But my friend Sarker jumped at the idea 
of levelling the rifle at a running rabbit. 

Mr. Sarker walked out with the rifle on 
shoulder, and I followed him. Crossing some 
cultivated fields we entered the forest, and began 
to look for rabbits. 

It was a wet, winter day with no wind. The 
sky was misty with patches of seemingly motion*' 
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less clouds. , There -was a sun with some little 
indications of its presence in the east ; but the 
day was not as bright as sunny, nor was there 
any fear of sudden rain or snow. 

We walked deep into the forest and met 
no rabbits. It was a disappointment that was 
nearly overcoming our spirit. Moreover, the 
excursion was not a very pleasant one.- There 
were no birds to sing us songs, or to break the 
monotony. The trees were all leafless except the 
pines. There was' no such thing as flowers. 
Every now and then we came to some prattling 
rivulets for which there was no suitable crossing. 
And worse than anything else a heavy weight of 
mud was always sticking to our boots. 

It was nearly 12 A. M. when we felt that 
there was no use , hunting any longer. We 
started to come back ; and Mr. Sarker, as before, 
was always leading. 

“You are taking the wrong way,” I said. 
Mr. Sarker made a slighting nasal sound, and 
declared that he was sensible enough to know 
his way. 

The woods are just as deceptive as deserts 
and seas. There the guides are the sun,' the 
moon, the stars and the compass. But we had 
none of these. The day was then quite clear 
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irid bright, but a midday sun is just as bad a 
;uide as a man who is deaf and dumb. 

I followed Mr. Sarker considering that it was 
he most prudent thing to do. If I did-not, it 
vould have been unfriendly and barbarous. In 
uodern organised society it is indispensably 
necessary that every one must be able to worship 
3ven the God that he bates. It is almost impos- 
sible that all members of a society, or citizens of 
a nation will always agree in every measure. 
Those who cannot agree, should not run away 
from, nor rebel against the other members that 
are in power. On the other band they must 
help and co-operate in the very thing they do not 
believe in, until by preachings and actual experi- 
ments or developments they can show tkewisdom 
of their own arguments and get the majority on 
their, side. We were only two there, but I had 
given him the leadership which I could not take 
away until T could make-liim realise his folly. 

After a long and unpleasant journey we came 
out of the woods, and saw a farm-house that I had 
never seen before. It took my breath away. We 
were in a country place where the farm-houses 
are miles apart. I felt certain that Mr. Sarker 
tbo must have realised by that time that we were 
a long way in the wrong. 
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‘‘There you' see a road by the other side of 
that farm/’ said Mr. Sarker in a very discouraged 
mood ‘‘that will take Us back to our place. I am 
simply returning .by another road.” ; 

He was, still in the wrong, though he was now 
makingf the wildest attempt for retaininghis- 
leadershipi -It -now. became a great problem 
with me -whether I should any longer be misled' 
by, him; or not. ! r I have got a very soft heart, and 
am too careful about the feelings of others. This- 
is one of my weaknesses that I realised on many 
occasions. Mr. ! Sarker was my friend,, and I am 
still, grateful to him for some favours, i I could 
not think of . quarrelling with him ; but lie was 
a type s ,of . ,our Indians who are, sticklers to th e 
backbone;, .We shall lose our business, and lose- 
our friends, and still will not yield a point in even 
a trifling matter. , We do. not. understand th& 
value -of compromise and concessions in business. 

: “You are still mistaken,?*; I said, “I followed 
you so long without any success,; and now it 
behoves you to follow me.” . •*: v: 

: Mr. Sarker would not accept! this reciprocity. 
This; is a (peculiar habit with us.;, We do not 
believe in fair play. " He passed a joke on me 
implying that aftetf staying two days in America 
I was getting to be a wise man. I was getting 
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a little angry by that time. But a stroke of 
fortune saved the situation. As we were skirting 
the farm-house I saw an elderly woman spread- 
ing straws for drying in the sun. 

“Let us enquire of this lady”, I said and 
approached her without, waiting for his opinion. 

After just a little talk we found out that we 
had taken a diametrically opposite direction, and 
that we were then over four miles away from 
•our destination. The lady showed tis a shortcut 
that would guide us to the Kail-road, and then 
we were simply to follow the track. 

While coming hack my leader appeared pale 
and crest-fallen. We don't know how to accept 
a defeat, and that is one. of our great weaknesses. 
The matter here was too trifling. We could 
easily laugh it over, and it was not even necessary 
for him to say that I deserved any credit. ; hut 
still he hardly talked. In modern business it is 
necessary that you must he able to congratulate 
the man who defeats you. The duty of escorting 
the new Presidents of the United States of 
America generally falls upon the defeated candi- 
dates ; and in fear of the almighty public opinion 
, ‘they do not dare pretend sickness. 

The lady at Mr. Phelps's was just, a little 
anxious about, us. She rightly guessed that we 
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had lost our way. She welcomed us with a faint 
smile and remarked, "I thought that you killed 
so many rabbits that you were at a loss regarding 
bringing them home.” 

This lady was in charge of all of Mr. Phelps’s 
home affairs. Miss Harlan was his stenographer, 
and there" was another young lady introduced 
to us the next evening after dinner. She was- 
a young poetess, and was sheltered by that 
lady as an orphan from her childhood. Josephine 
was her name ; and she read to us many of her 
p,oems that were cut from the newspapers and 
preserved carefully. 

Whenever I think of Mr. Phelps’s home with 
the whining pines around, it appears like a 
dream, But that dream never ends without a 
clear vision of the young poetess reciting her 
. poems to us. I seem to see myself and Mr. 
Sarker with Josephine across the table, — the 
lady-in-charge reclining in a big arm chair in the 
corner, — and Miss Harlan standing like a statue 
leaning against the door frame and hearing the 
poems intently. 

Mr. Phelps, had made a plan for me. He 
returned from New Tork that evening, and after 
the poetess and Miss Harlan retired for bed, he 
came to the drawing-room and put it before me. 
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It was a sunny day with a piercing cold breeze 
blowing over a leafless country site. The trip 
was very trying for me. Tbe carriage took us 
to a neighbouring town, and there we took the 
street car, and reached the city of New' Jersey, 
and then across the Hudson back to the city of 
New York.- 

Next day Mr. Phelps called me up by the 
telephone,, and told me that he would come to 
the 23rd. Street Park at 3 p. m. and expect me 
there. 

We entered the Park exactly at 3 p. M. from 
two streets angular to each other. It was a mild 
day, and there were lots of empty benches under 
the leafless trees. We sat down, and Mr. Phelps 
asked me if I had come to any decision regarding 
going to Hampton. 

"I was willing to go,” I replied, “but yester- 
day I saw their catalogue and found that their 
-course in Electrical line is very ordinary. Again 
I have a feeling that if I take admission anywhere 
now, I shall be entirely dependent on you for 
any thing I may require, and I do not like to 
tax your kindness too much.” 

We had a long talk, and Mr. Phelps never 
uttered a sentence without giving it a careful 
thought. The pale sunshine of the sinking sun 
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“Behari” he said "I had written to Hampton 
Institute in Virginia ou your behalf. ' That’s a 
very good Institute, and you will he pretty nearly 
self-supporting. Their reply to me is very en- 
couraging. How would you like to go there ? 

I was thinking deeply. 

“I brought you here” he added “in order to 
•shelter you until some job was available.” “But 
I feel that it will he merely a waste of time if 
you delay your admission into school.” 

As I did not know manners well, I could not 
thank Mr. Phelps. But I said to myself “What 
a people they are !” I agreed to go to Hampton ; 
and the interview came to an end with the 
following remarks of Mr. Phelps. — “I shall write 
to them asking if they will be able to admit you 
now and also what kind of course they give in 
Electrical line. . 

Next morning Mr. Sarker went, away with 
Mr. Phelps. I was asked to wait there until he 
•got a l-eply from Hampton. 

Two days later I was ready with Mr. Phelps 
to start for New York. We missed the train, 
because the servant failed to put up the flag for 
•stopping her. Two big- horses were at once 
harnessed, to a carriage ; and we got into it fully 
-wrapped up in blankets. 
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thought. The pale sunshine of the sinking sun 
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was rising to the top of the sky-scrapers. We 
began to feel the chill of the approaching even- 
ing. It was at last decided that I should earn 
a little money first, and then enter some good 
Institution. Mr. Phelps bade me good-bye 
promising that lie would be on the look out for 
something for me. , 
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About two weeks later I sat on the same 
spot in. the 23rd. Street Parle, and began to 
ponder over: my fate. I wondered what the 
people in heaven do ? ' Are there tradesmen, 
and labourers who are inimical to one another ? 
Are there strikes, unions and unfair means 
for a simple livelihood ? Does jealousy burn in 
• their hearts with as bad 'effects as On this earth ? 
Such things in educated and organised America 
were a great surprise to me. All schools are 
not cures for human complaints. 

i The first joy of being in the blessed land was 
now -waning- away. I was facing the same wolf 
that is common all over the globe. But there is 
something in the air of the country and the 
manners of the people that never allowed me to 
be discouraged. I kept on thinking but hardly 
coming to any plan that promised well. 

It was evening then. The lights in the sky- 
scrapers before me were being switched on. The 
street lights were burning but not brightening. 
The rush of working men going home bad not 
yet begun. I felt very hungry and went to a 
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cheap restaurant in the neighbourhood. Many 
people were eating there, and many of them 
stared at me. I hung up my overcoat, and 
ordered for a meal of 25 cents as soon as I sat 
down. I finished my meal, and just got up when 
the waiter rushed to my overcoat, and helped me 
to put it on. I was forced for the sake of 
•courtesy to give him a tip of five cents. At heart 
I envied that American waiter. He thought that 
I waB a foreigner of the wealthy class, and took 
in the most pleasant way from my pocket the 
only money I had besides the twenty five cents 
— the price of the meal. He ‘made the greatest 
profit in the least possible time, and did not seem 
to have worries like myself. 

Leaving the restaurant I went to the same 
bench, and began to ponder over the same 
problem. 

A short time later the rush of homehound 
workingmen began. We, the people of India, 
have not a clear idea of it, The street cars, 
the elevated trains, and also the underground 
trains become crowded to the»utmost for nearly 
two hours ; and 'still the streets of New York 
seemed to he shaking under the feet of a huge 
army. But the most pleasing beauty of the 
• whole thing is that there is no noise and no 
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•disturbance. The people will automatically fall 
in behind one another for purchasing tickets as 
as well as for entraining. Ihside the cars no one 
will fight for seats. On the other hand giving 
rip seats to ladies and old men is observed almost 
like an unwritten law. 

No matter how crowded the cars ‘ or the 
•streets may he the people hardly talk. One reason 
is that after a day’s toil they are a little tired, 
and the other reason is,- that from the moment 
they take off the working clothes for better dress 
they begin to think of their sweet-hearts. 
Almost at every door wife or children or other 
dear ones will he waiting to receive them. Many 
of them must have planned for enjoying the 
evening, and' their sweet-hearts might be waiting 
in some street corner, before a restaurant, or by 
the side of a theatre. Life in America is very 
hard ; but it has got equally soft pleasures and 
sweet recreations. 

The evening rush of men was getting down, 
but still I was thinking without coming to any 
•decision. Through the Vedanta Society I had 
come in touch with one gentleman by the name 
of Dr. Wendelstadt. He was a perfect gentle- 
man,— holiest, havd-worlcing and very . courteous, — 
•doctor by ' profession, ' Vegetarian in diet, and an 
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orient in hospitality. Through him I had gone 
to one lady who was either Mrs. Christian or 
some lady representative of Mr. Christian, the 
great food-scientist in New York. She asked 
me to take a chair, and then questioned me 
what experience I had. I replied that I had no 
experience, and that I had been all my life in 
schools ; but I added that I would be able to do 
anything I am asked to. 

My ability was a puzzle to her, and my reply 
did not help her in the least in its solution. She 
at once decided not to engage me and said 
“There is nothing up just now. But if any- 
thing comes up, I shall let you know at once. 
"Please give me your name and address.” 

I obeyed her at once, and then standing up 
extended my hand for a shake. She shook hands 
with me conceding for my ignorance. She 
gave me the most polite refusal common in 
America ; but I did not understand the signi- 
ficance. After waiting impatiently for three 
days for her letter I went to her again. She 
was still then the noble and courteous lady, and 
equally ready to concede for my ignorance of 
American manners. 

“Mr. Day,” she said "Please do not come. If I 
get a chance to engage you I shall write to you at 
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■once. In tlie meantime keep on , lookin g for some- 
thing. I am sure you will meet; with good. luck.” 

There was another young lady near her. I 
must 1 thank her; for she suggested a job that 
was most suitable for a young man of . my- type, 
•whose hands and head were never trained for 
•any special use in ^business. It was posing 
before sculptors. She gave me several addresses; 
and ;I at once started for the neafest place; 
After a long search I got at last one engagement 
in Pratte Institute in Brooklyn. But it was only 
a. day’s employment- and so it did not in the 
least solve my problem. \ ■ , !) ■ ..< 

-I had another chance in a private hospital. 

I was asked to make myself generally useful, 
and my duties would extend from scrubbing the 
floor up to helping the nurses and the doctors in 
attending the patients. The remuneration 
' offered was nine dollars a weak and the midday 
lunch; I- said in reply that from that meagre 
pay I would 1 not be able to save anything for . 
entering, any school, and requested for a little 
* more. The lady who was talking to me, at once 
decided not to engage me ; for it was against tier 
interest to engage a temporary- hand. After- 
wards I agreed to accept the job at nine dollars ; 
but it was too late. . ' : ■ : ■ . . . 
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"I like to offer you more,” she said, “and I 
shall try to engage you. But I have a boss over 
me, and I can’t engage you until I get his permis- 
sion. I am glad to know you, and I shall very 
soon put your case before him. If he decide in 
your .favour I shall write to you at once. Will 
you please leave your address with me ?” I 
obeyed her, and left the place fully conscious 
of the .fact that she would never give me the 
job. 

I pondered over these and many other things* 
and could not but blame myself. I lost all op- 
portunities through my own faults. I did not 
know anything well, and still I was foolishly 
frank. I realised that l shall never get a chance 
by prattling like a baby when a question is 
asked I must show that I would be useful, and 
perhaps more useful than others. But even in 
these hours of deep anxieties I could not help 
admiring the people. How courteous and consi- 
derate they were \ I was turned out as useless, 
but I was never made to feel it. Men and 
women who were far above me in wealth and 1 
experience stooped down to shake hands and 
give encouragements. 

, I felt that after landing in America I made 
two great mistakes. The first one was to put on 
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a collar and tie, and the second one Trass to stop 
going to Hampton Institute. 

To overdress oneself is a social sin. The 
outer skin gives more troubles than the inner 
needs. The tip of 6 cents was a heavier punish- 
ment on me than a fine of a billion.on Rockfeller. 
My use in ' the garb of a labourer was misused 
by the collar and tie. 

In the city of New York there is any number 
oF ways and means for a good livelihood ; and 
the people are so wonderful that they will never 
discourage Peddling is a common business 
that can he started with very little capital. By 
selling newspapers and magazines an active young 
man can earn as much as four dollars- in a 
lucky day. A. man is said / to have become a 
millionaire, and he started his career as a houBe- 
to-house polisher of knives and forks. Any 
number of Greeks and Italians are living by 
shining the American shoes : and many a China- 
man became rich by washing the American 
clothes. But one cannot wear a collar and tie 
and make money from a very small beginning. 
Moreover, all these opportunities were to me like 
foreign letters. They were right before my eyes, 
and still I could not read them in order to get 
the advantage ; and if I had gone to Hampton 
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I would have seeu all these things a long time 
before. i 

, I regretted my follies, and at, last made up 
my mind to see one gentleman by the name of 
Mr. G. M. Gest. Being a contractor, he was in 
touch with many Firms, and had in the past 
befriended many Indians. It was past 7-30 p. m. 
at that time, and I was shivering with cold ; but 
my mind was so deeply engrossed that I did not 
know of it until I was ready to go. 

When I went back to my room, all my room- 
mates were in. They asked me if I had met 
with any success, and I had to repeat the same 
sad reply of other evenings. I told them how 
my inability to understand the people and their 
business methods made me lose a couple of good 
opportunities. They passed words of regret, and 
my friend Mr. Sarker offered to take me to Mr. 
Gest. I at once hailed the suggestion, for it 
fully coincided with my plan. But after all 
this was another mistake. 

The United States of America is the modern 
wonderland. A spirit of progress and bettei’- 
ment permeates through every phase of their 
life. The bitter distinctions of castes and creeds, 
and of wealth and education do not exist there. 
They talk to every one, and they receive every * 
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■one. „ They t prefer a young man who- is' 'self- 
confident to 1 one who asks for a' favour through 
another party. There the spendthrift' son -Of* a 
millionaire is not as admirable as the man who 
•stands on his own ability. 

Next morning I and Mr.'. Sark er 'walked down 
along the Broadway Street and entered a big 
building. - There were many elevators running 
up and down. We stepped into one of them, 
and, got- off at the 12th. floor. <. Mr;. Sarker led 
the way and knocked at a door. The upper part 
of it was glassy and there was written G. M. Gest 
in ineffaceable letters. The door opened, and we 
found ourselves before a pretty , girl of about 
seventeen. Mr. Sarker bowed respectfully and 
wished her “good morning.” , , ■ 

“How do you do ?” uttered the girl • almost 
about the same. time. There was reigning on 
her ; face an, enchanting smile; and< the slight 
bow of her dainty head in response to our 
courtesy was very artistic. 

“You wish to see Mr. Gest, I suppose •?” 
added the young lady. 

. . “Yes, Miss j” replied Mr. Sarker. 

“But Mr. Gest is not in just novr.” Won’t 
you please come in and wait; We expect him 
every second.” 
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"When this young lady was talking to us she 
poised her head on the sloping shoulders so beau- 
tifully that even now I have not forgotten her 
posture at the door. 1 could not help admiring 
her. She was Mr. Gest’s stenographer, and one 
of many millions of the beautiful things in the 
land of Uncle Sam, 

A few minutes later Mr. Gest came in, and 
, we were at once admitted into his private office. 
Mr. Sarker introduced me with a short reference 
to my immediate past. Mr. Gest then shook 
hands with me very warmly and admired me a 
great deal. He promised to find some job for 
me. and on that very occasion he asked me if I 
had any money. My friend had advised me not 
to accept any money unless I had no other 
source ; and so I thanked him for his kindness, 
and said that I had some money. Mr. Gest was 
a very busy man. We parted soon, and hie 
farewell words were — “See me every now and 
then.” 

• The following afternoon Mr. Sarker and 
myself went over to Brooklyn in order to pay a 
visit to the Professor who befriended me in the 
very beginning. We were to pass through the 
bridge, and here again my friend repeated his 
former mistake in the woods. There were 
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different trains, and different tram-cars for differ- 
ent destinations; and in a place like the Brooklyn 
bridge, even the most well-acquainted man is 
apt, to make mistakes. I told him to consult a 
policeman but perhaps he thought that it would 
defame him before me, and so he did not do it ; 
and when he professed to know every thing 
I did not like to wound his feelings hy consulting 
a policeman myself. The result was worse here 
than in the woods. We took a wrong train, and 
thereby lost over an hour’s time and ten cents 
for extra fare. < 

We met the c , Professor at bis own House. My 
personality was so changed that he could not 
even recognise me at the outset. We sat in his 
drawing room, and chatted with great interest. 
Mr. Barker was very good in that art, and I kept 
my mouth shut most often. Besides three of us- 
there was the Professor’s son. He was a boy of 
about 12 only. A faint smile reigned peacefully 
on his ■ face as he watched us talking ; but he 
never uttered a word. The Professor’s wife must 
have been away if she existed at all ; for other- 
wise she could not stay away when such an 
interesting thing was going on inside the house. 

Among all nations that ever stood for any- 
thing good, men always tried to form a wall, as- 
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ifc were, between the women and. children on one 
side and the troubles and the trials' on the other. 
This is as true about the Americans, as it is about 
us. But while 1 we . shut our women from the 
experience of the world, and thereby weaken 
them and weaken ourselves ; the Americans 
take their women every where and into every 
phases of their life. Thereby • the American 
women get all the experience of the men ; and 
we have not even an idea of the amount of help 
that these women can give to the men, or. of the 
extent to which they can help themselves during 
the inability or total absence of the men. 

An American is always willing to have his 
wife and children by his side, unless there is 
some special reason against it ; and the surest 
sign of a cordial welcome at home is the intro- 
-duction to the guest of the rest of the family 
members. They may not talk or take an active 
part in the discussion, but no one will be willing 
to' deprive them of the pleasures and experiences. 

During our conversation the Professor made 
a remark that surprised me. He declared that 
•he was a Heathen and not a Christian. I felt 
that this sufficiently accounted for the unusually 
big mustaches that he was keeping ; but the most 
emarkable thing was that he did not lose a single 
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friend on account of his religion. I forgot to 
ask him about the faith of his wife ; but I have 
come across many happy couples ' in America 
who had quite opposite faiths. 

The day after next I went, to Mr. Gest again. 
He was equally kind and courteous as before. 
He lent me five dollars as soon as I asked’ for it ; 
and- then he advised me to write an application 
to some Eirm for admission as an apprentice. I 
obeyed, and put the application before him. He 
did not approve- of it and called his stenographer 
to write it out for me. She divided: up the big 
sentences, took off the , superfluous words ■ and 
phrases,. and left no touch of praying, begging or 
humbling myself in any way. It' was begun 
Avith "Gentlemen t” and finished with “Yours 
truly.” 

A couple of days later, we got a reply to the 
effect that they w r ere regretting for their inability 
to take advantage of my offer. That very day 
Mr. Gest sent me to a place in New Jersey Avith 
a letter of recommendation. When I reached 
there, I saw just outside the Employment Office 
a signboard with the words — “No help wanted.” 
— on it. • ;I noticed that the door of the Office too 
was closed. I understood the situation fully 
well,- but still I sent in' my letter in a round-about 
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way. Within a couple of minutes a big gentle- 
man in a very highly refined dress came to 
me. There was a big smile spread over his face. 
I feared that he might show me the signboard; 
and ask arrogantly if I understood the meaning 
of that ; hut I was totally mistaken. The literal 
meaning of his smile can he a long friendship 
only hut he meant only courtesy. This is one 
of *.the conquering ways of the Americans in 
business. 

Once a Professor tided to define man as a 
laughing animal, because he saw no other animal 
exhibiting the same feature. Accordingly, 1 
might as well define the American as a smUing 
man. This is a part of his winning personality, 
and i he knows its use better than any other peo- 
ple. If I ask “Where is the Primrose Hill ?” to 
all the different nationalities passing along a 
street, all of them may be equally ignorant about 
the directions, but they will not give the answer 
"no” in the same way. even if they were all in the 
same usual mood or temper. Some people will 
make, faces bad enough to scare out children, and 
some people will take no intei’est and will walk 
away. There are others who will get annoyed at 
being asked about an unheard-of-place.- There 
•are again, some that will act and make an 
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■exhibition of their sympathy and knowledge. 
But an Amerian will smile while uttering “no” 
-and walk away. • 

The American carries two tilings always with 
him, and no matter where and under what cir- 
cumstances you meet him, he will never deprive 
you of them unless you are a hitter enemy. 
With him these are inexhaustible ; and though 
they may appear sometimes as false as mirages 
•of the desert, they have as great a meaning' and 
mission in society as the shallow human life in 
•this world. They' make human societies more 
pleasant and more beautiful than the roses make 
■the gardens. They are his smile and sympathy. 

In India we have the impression that the 
•employer is doing a favour to the employee by 
engaging him. But the Americans don’t think 
in that way. It is just as difficult to get a good 
-employee as it is to get a good employer. The 
■birth of labor is as old as mankind, but the capi- 
tal was born only the other day ; * and I think 
that the day is not far away when the power of 
the employer in all big business concerns will 
be totally surrendered to the organised employees. 

"Mr. Day,” said the 'big gentleman almost 
apologetically, “We are sorry that we could not 
make'any use of your services. We have been 
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laying off many of our best men. There is 
practically no business going on. However, 
should any chauee come up, we shall at once let 
you know through Mr. Gest.” 

After so many disappointments a man in 
India is generally broken-hearted. There is 
hardly anything around us and in our ways to 
buoy up the drooping spirit. But in America 
there, is an all-pervading optimism which is more 
contagious than any disease. They always see 
a bright day ahead, and never worry over the 
past. I had contracted this optimism, and was 
not in the least discouraged. 

When I returned Sir. Gest was out. The 
Miss Stenographer asked me if I lmd met with 
any success. I replied in the negative. 

"Too bad,” she said sympathetically "but you 
will get something very soon. The business is 
a little slack just now. That’s what is causing 
the trouble.” 

Next day I was received by Mr. Gest just 
as kindly as before. After shaking hands with 
me he walked over to the window instead of 
going back to his seat as usual. I also stood 
near him. Looking down over the window sill, I 
saw that the traffic on Broadway was rushing on 
as usual. We were so high that the noise could 
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hardly reach us. The endless line of men and 
women appeared like babies playing on along the 
street. The carriages, the automobiles, and the 
street cars looked like mere toys. The hats, coats, 
jewelleries, and other fineries, that are indicative 
of social and financial ranks, and of which men 
and women are so jealous and so proud, were 
hardly distinguishable. I wondered -if those 
apparent babies down below had problems, and 
if their prayers could ever reach the Almighty 
Father. ‘ It struck me on many occasions that 
the problems that worry us, and embitter our 
life, are perhaps too small, and are hardly taken 
any notice of by God. But it is a great mistake. 
Next to me there stood an American who made 
my problems his problems. Mr. Gest is a 
successful and happy man. The people like him 
generally do not understand the problems of 
others. But Mr. Gest understood my case and 
was thinking deeply. 

"Mr. Gest,” I said, “I have been always pleas- 
ed with my luck, and I don’t think it vyill turn 
against me in America.” 

Just then the door opened unexpectedly and 
I stopped short. A venerable lady followed by a 
girl of about eleven, entered the office. The 
general expression mf the former cannot but 
« 8 
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excite admiration and respect ; while the little 
girl looked like a spotless and lovely flower of 
the early twilight. I was introduced to them 
without any delay, and I made a very respectful 
how. They returned me the courtesy very 
affably and gracefully. They took their seats 
without being asked ; for everything there was 
theirs. They were Mrs. and little Miss Gest. 

A few minutes later, I took leave of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gest. On the way I was thinking very 
deeply, not of my problem but of the wonderful 
people among whom I had the good luck to be. 

A few days later’ came Xmas, the greatest 
American festival. In the evening before called 
Xmas Eve, I was out with my friends. The 
streets were crowded to the utmost. I saw 
many festivals in India, and I douht if in the 
wide world there is any thing to surpass the 
grandeur of the Indian Durbars and processions. 
But there is nothing in them for us to h? proud 
of. The very splendours reveal our .poverty and 
inability more strikingly. But the Xmas Eve 
in America seemed'to he an umnixed joy. There 
seemed to be.no poverty, and no sorrow. The 
streets were well-designed, well-kept, and well- 
lit. The people were all finely dressed ; and 
the healthy and flushed-uphnen and women, as 
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they were endlessly passing along the broad, 
•streets, appeared to me like the -particles of the 
huge waves of ’joy that seemed to be surging 
•over the great city. There were young men who 
where dancing around the young women here 
•and there imitating the supposed dances of the 
fairies. Some fellows were showering artificial 
flowers on the passers-by. Just as there seemed 
to he no poverty, there seemed to be no. enmity 
■either. There were people -representing all the 
■nationalities of Europe, but in America they lose 
their old-world antagonism and become one. 
They were all dressed alike and behaved like the-. 
Well-bred members of one and the same family. 
Thanks to the American Schools and the Ame- 
rican Churches ! , . 

The only, quarrel I saw during the festival 
was between two boys of about thirteen. It 
gave me an insight into one important trait of 
American character, and I cannot but admire it. 
They came to a fight on a little cemented ground 
in between the sidewalk and' a residential build- 
ing. I first saw them talk to each other in a 
normal tone and normal way. Then . they . went 
npart, and began to draw up the coat sleeves. 
Erom their expressions I bad a faint idea 'that 
they were challenging each other ; but I did not 
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take it as a real fight until they made the second 
rush, and one >of them began to bleed from the 
nose. Just then two passers-by and a policeman 
entered the scene, and put themselves in between. 
Both (he boys were now helpless, as they were 
caught by big men, and were being pushed 
apart. They looked at each other furiously, 
and then went away without uttering a word. 

I never saw in my life a quarrel so silent. 
Thousands of. peaple were streaming along the 
sidewalk, and only about half a dozen men were 
aware of the fact that a fight was actually going 
on within their arm’s length. When I talked 
over this matter with my friends they all agreed 
with me that the Americans hate loudness, and 
are ashamed of misfortunes. I don’t know what 
was the cause of the quarrel, but it was inner 
vigour, power of self control, and self-confidence, 
that made, them try to fight out the trouble 
instead of cursing and swearing. The Americans 
are not only sorry, hut ashamed of even the raogt 
inevitable misfortune. They will try their best 
to hide it, for in their opinion a misfortune reflects 
upon the man and his character. A'nd such a 
misfortune as death is always followed by a 
peculiar awesome silence instead of any lamenta- 
tion loud or low. 
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There is always a business boom in America 
before Xmas. , But wherever I went I was told 
that it was very slack. That, however, did not 
slacken my spirit. I knew that I could not but 
succeed in America. I do not \ know all the 
•causes of such a confidence ; but I had great 
faith in the Americans. Once a German sailor 
in the steamer advised me not to land without 
money, for I might starve. 

"What money would you carry with you 
when you start for heaven f I asked in reply. 

The German was a very religious man. He 
saw the similie, and a sweet smile was the only 
reply I got. 

The Universe as well as this world belongs to 
God, and not to man. No nation nor aby race 
has any claim to any land or country except for 
the plants they grew, and the deeds they per- 
formed. The walls, the boundaries, the laws, 
and the schemes, of human creation, unless they 
harmonise with the wishes of God, will never 
endure long ; for it is God's law that rule the 
world, and it is His law only that will survive 
in the long run. If for a moment I could think 
that honest efforts would not succeed in this 
world of God, I would have been a dead man a 
long time ago. We are not like a helmless boat ' 
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simply to be tossed up and down by the merciless- 
events of life. We have a mission in this world, 
and the father of that mission is always with us- 
and around us, I not only feel it, but I see it. 
A' tear in my eyes draws a tear in thine. Is it 
not enough to prove that an invisible link is. 
connecting you and me ? With so much sym- 
pathy, with so much kindness, shown to us 
through friends and relatives, we connot but be- 
optimistic. 

I read in our -scriptures that when the spirit 
of . God finds a full manifestation through any 
individual or nation, that individual and that 
nation’ can be called fully civilised. After reading- 
the writings of Swami Vibekananda 1 believed 
that tlid spirit of God had found a full mani- 
festation through the Americans : that they 
had no prejudice, no superstition, and no hatred: 
and that divine kindness, divine sympathy, and 
divine justice characterised all their actions, I 
had taken the Christian prayer — ‘‘Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done, on earth, as it is done- 
in heaven” — as an American prayer. This almost 
hypnotised me. I was seeing, as it were, all the 
Americans knelt down every Sunday in the 
Church, and reciting the prayer from their 
hearts. It was not a mechanical prayer in a. 
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Head language like ours— but a true prayer, 
in a “living” language and by a live people. 
Suclnwere the impressions with which I landed in 
America ; and my first contact with such noble 
characters as the Professor of Brooklyn, Mr. 
Phelps, Mr. Gest, Dr. Wendelstadt and some 
others, went a long way in corroborating them ; 
and these again were the main c&use of my feel- 
ing safe and secure though stvavation always 
stared me in the face. 

A few days later, I got a telephone message 
from Miss Harlan, the stenographer of Mr. 
Phelps. Luck seemed to begin to smile on me. 
She asked me in a hurry to be ready at nine in 
the following morning for a trip into the country, 
and added that there was a job for me, and that 
she would come to my place to take me. '< 

It requires no telling that I was very highly 
* pleased. The lonely house of Mr. Phelps at once 
flashed before my mental eye. I was again 
going into the country — not for hunting rabbits 
in the .woods, but for doing something. I knew 
nothing about the nature of the work, and the 
remuneration- I was to get ; but I made up my 
mind not to lose this opportunity under any 
circumstances- 

Next morning the door bell began to ring 
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exactly at nine. I knew it was Miss Harlan® 
and ran down the steps. 

"Good Morning, Mr. Day,” said Miss Harlan 
before I could fully open the door. Are you 
ready f’ she added. 

After responding to her morning greeting and 
the question, I said “Won’t you eome in please j" 
I knew that she would not eome in, and still I 
had to utter those words as a matter of courtesy. 

“No, Mr. Day, there is no time . She re- 
plied. ‘ Won’t you hurry up please 

I at once went up, and the following third 
minute found me on the sidewalk, walking 
along with Miss Harlan. We took the street 
car, and landed near a cross-road not very far 
from the New York Central Station, A frail 
and finely dressed lady of about 45 was waiting 
• there for us. Miss Harlan kissed her, and then 
introduced me to her. Her name was Miss 
Greene, and her ways indicated that she was a 
rich woman. 

‘‘Very glad to know you, Mr. Day,” said Miss 
Greene with a rapturous smile on her wrinkled 
face. She shook hands with me and added ‘‘It 
will he a very nice post for you.” 

From there we started for the Central Station 
on foot. Miss Greene’s words lmd given a farther 
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raise to my rising spirit. But still I found it 
almost difficult to keep apace with the two 
Misses. I was awfully ashamed of it. 

To he frank, I doubt the existence of any 
people who is not put to shame by the Miss 
American. 

The United States is 'the most educated 
land on the surface of the globe ; and I have 
indisputable reason to declare that it is mostly 
due to Miss American. She is as ambitious, as 
intelligent, and as hardworking as Mr. American ; 
hut she is ready to give her services for nothing 
when compared with the latter. She thus made 
it possible for every American child to get some 
education. 

America is one of the greatest commercial 
-countries ; hut without the help' of the. Miss 
American many of her industries will he defeat- 
ed in competition, and some will totally fail. 

In her tastes, in ideas of self-respect, and in 
self-confidence she occupies a very .enviable 
position among the Women of the world • and it 
will not be in the least exaggeration if I make 
the unqualified statement that in many respects 
Miss American surpasses even Mr. American. 
She is more educated, and considers herself a 
better creature than the latter. She does not 
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care to hang unto his arm, as is the case in the 
sister countries ; on the contrary it is quite 
often noticeable in the streets that it is the Mr. 
American that is hanging unto the arm of Miss 
American. 

liFe are a people of 350 millions. Of these 
100 millions are harnessed in the harems. The 
beggars, the fakirs, and the unproductive dream- 
ers form another 300 millions. And the rest 
of 150 millions only are working for themselves 
and others . ■ But in- America all the men and 
women, and even many of the hoys and girls are 
engaged in the battle of life. That is why they 
are so strong, so prosperous, and have been 
able to surpass most of the nations in education, 
industries and modern sciences. 

Miss Greene went to purchase the tickets. 
Miss Harlan and myself sat down on a bench. I 
was just going to ask her about the particulars 
of the post. But I did not have to do it. Miss 
Harlan started it herself. 

The Americans are a kind of mind readers. 
From the social institution of courtship they 
acquire aft wonderful instinct of understanding 
other people and acting accordingly. All nations 
and individuals have an ability to understand 
others, no doubt; but among no people it is so 
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common and so rooted as to be called an .instinct. 

A. 1 

We know bow to compliment others, and also- 
how to be courteous • but all these require efforts 
on our parts, and we can be easily seen through. 

We have not the least idea of the amount of 
ability a girl must have in order to make a great 
success in society. She must give to every one 
every thing they expect of her if she desire that 
they must worship her -as the best thing in the 
world. It may be that the man of her choice 
is right there, but a woman cannot court a man. 
She has to wait and pass through trials and 
troubles that go a long way in shaping her 
character. • % 

Just a few days before I went to .the country 
I was present in a meeting in a T. M. 0. A. in 
New York city. Mr. Phelps was there too. Some 
songs were sung, some lectures were delivered, 
""and at the end tea and cakes were being served. 
A young lady who ' heard about me fronf Mr. 
Phelps, approached me very joyfully. She was 
well-educated, and just a few minutes before 
pleased the audience with a fine lecture. It was- 
adrind condescension on her part that she came 
to me at all. The Americans are never ashamed 
of such kindness and courtesies that make life 
a great deal happier than it' could otherwise- 
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Tie. But here I made mistakes that I regretted 
many many times afterwards. I don’t think 
-she had studied more books than myself; but. 
she understood me much better than I could 
understand her. 

‘‘You are Mr. Day |” she began. 

“Yes.” I replied and stopped. Here I was 
rude but without my knowledge. 

“Are you very ambitous f” she nodded her 
head very gracefully, and a rapturous smile sat 
•on her face permanently. She looked to me like 
the smile itself, and was indirectly compliment- 
ing me. 

“Of course,” I repled. Here I was rude 
again. But instead of taking offence outwardly 
-she let her smile trail into a suppressed laugh, 
and remarked at another gentleman “He says 
of coarse.” > 

The situation was a great puzzle to me. That 
gentleman smiled, and I smiled too, because I 
•could not do anything else. I did not know 
that I was rude, and I did not mean to be rude. 
The whole trouble was due to my inability to 
•understand her, and to my lack of social know-' 
'ledge. She came to talk, and not for any infor- 
mation in particular. If I could give her a" nice 
'talk of the kind sihe liked, she would have been 
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pleased, and I would have done exactly the right 
thing. She laughed not to offend me, hut simply 
to get away from me in a proper manner as soon, 
as she found out that I did not know how to talk. 

/ On another occasion I made a greater mistake 
and the situation was saved by the promptness 
and wisdom' of the very lady who was the vic^- 
tiip of my ignorance. I was introduced to one 
"fascinating young lady by the name of Mrs. 
‘Hutchinson. I asked her if she had any' relation, 
with the famous Mrs. Hutchinson of Boston 
who was condemned as an witch. She replied 
in the negative. 'At this I said ‘‘Any way, you 
look like a witch”. 

Such a remark would enrage any women, and! 
her husband was actually offended. -But Mrs. 
Hutchinson understood that I meant to say that 
she was a fascinating woman. So she burst into 
a laughter and remarked, ‘‘Is not that a great 
compliment for' me?’* 

“Mr. Day is a little humorous”, said the 
friend who introduced me. ‘‘He uses the word 
“witch” to mean an attractive woman.” 

Mr. Hutchinson asked for the reason of my 
remark ; but the behaviour of his wife kept him 
cool and the remark of my friend supplied him 
with an answer. 
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Afterwards, I thought over this sad affair 
many times, and was intensely sorry ; hut the 
more I thought the more I admired the lady and 
the wonderful instinct of the Americans. 9 

‘•Mr. Day”, said Miss Harlan. “You must 
•excuse me for not telling you all about this post 
•so long. I have been awfully busy; and had no 
time at all. This Miss Greene has been known 
to me for a long time. I once worked as her'' 
stenographer. She told me that she wanted a‘ 
young man who could make himself generally 
’useful. I don’t know all that you may have to 
fio ; hut I don’t think she will pay you much. 
She is a little stingy, and there is practically no 
business going on in the winter. However, you 
-are sure to earn your expenses until something 
better comes up.” 

Miss Greene was coming back, and the train 
was ready. This put an end, to our talk, and we 
parted within a minute. 

A short journey costing us only seventy-five 
-cents per head brought us to the little station of 
Oscawana-on-Hudson. The surroundings were 
a snow-covered hilly place ; and when we de- 
trained it was glistening under the mild mid-day 
■sun. An Italian driver came forward and salu- 
ted Miss Greene. He was her own driver. We 
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walked out of the station, and got into a .sledge 
— whch is a carriage that slides over snow and 
ice instead of running on wheels. We went up 
and down the hills, along very -circuitous roads, 
and every now and then the driver got down 
with the rein in hand, and walked along with the 
•sledge in order to make it easier for the horse. . 

“See how careful he is about the horse ?” 
remarked Miss Greene. “Did you have- any 
experience with these animals ?” 

* I replied in the negative, and .then added that 
to take care of horses would be an easy matter 
for me. She then introduced me to the driver, 
and added “You teach him English, and he will 
teach you Italian.” 

We were then reaching our destination which 
was a beautiful house on the top oh a hill. Close 
to it and a little below there- were barns and 
I felt that I might be quartered in one of 
them. „ 

Just when we were turning into the private 
road leading up to Miss Greene’s house, an august 
gentleman was seen at a distance coming up on 
foot. He saluted Miss Greene and wished her good 
morning. The driver at once reined up the horse 
understands gly.‘ The Gentleman came up, and 
with one hand on the sledge' began to talk on a 
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meeting and some business — things in which X 
was not even then much interested. 1 

I watched their faces that were never bereft 
of the pleasing smile and simplicity that charac- 
terises an American business man. I was remind- 
ed of my childhood days when we used to, talk 
and arrange our little games peacefully among 
ourselves. An American is. indeed a wonderful 
actor in business. He can hide his most un- 
pleasant feelings and anxieties, and talk smiling- 
ly ; and there are occasions when, he can brush 
off great difficulties With a smile or laugh. 

Miss Greene, though a frail woman nearing ' 
fifty, was not an ordinary person. She had lots 
of business to manage ; and it did -not take me 
long to find out that in the village of Oscawana 
she was,occupying a very important position. 

After that gentleman went away we drove, 
up and got off the sledge within five minutes. 

I s There was waiting at Miss Greene’s a gentle- 
man by the name of Mr. Shepherd/ I was at 
once introduced to him, and he shook hands 
with me very warmly.- The dinner was ready 
on the table, and we sat down to eat as soon as- 
we- had washed up. Miss Greene .did not eat 
much. Mr. Shepherd was in a hurry and did 
not care to eat much. And X was too slow.. 
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Lest I should feel shy. Miss Greene said apolo- 
getically, “Mr. Day, you take your time and eat. 
We are too busy to wait. You must excuse us.” 

Generally speaking we have no idea of the 
business in America. The word ‘‘business” does 
not mean a shop, a factory, or a store. It means 
just what its origin implies — something that keeps 
a man hustling.' If we can make the rupee run 
among us as fast as the dollar, and half the 
Indians hustle up for it like the Americans, India 
shall be the richest land under the sun. 

The majority of the Americans are too busy 
to wait for others. Many of them are too busy 
to eat, and some are too busy even to get 
married.; If any one ever complains of their 
being too slow it is either the disappointed Miss 
American or the greedy capitalist. My country- 
men may think that I am telling a fairy tale ; 
hut I am not exaggerating in the least. Many 
Americans will be reading newspapers or carry- 
ing on business talks while eating. Lunch hour 
at midday is mostly an hour of business inter- 
view. More than once I came across, men who 
complained that they Tvere too busy to court a 
girl and get married. Among women there is a 
commonly used term, called “The business 
machine.” They apply it to those husbands who 
9 
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are too busy to pay to their wives more than a 
certain, routine of attentions. There at Miss 
Greene’s Mr. Shepherd was all the time talking 
with her on shares and dividends. It was only 
at intervals that they had a chance to masticate 
the food. As soon as Mr. Shepherd finished 
wiping his mouth he left the table, wrote a chit, 
introducing me to one gentleman in the Locust — 
a separate house, and hurried away. After, I was 
through with the dinner, Miss Greene gave a 
little verbal direction to the Locust and hid me 
farewell. 

I found the Locust without any difficulty. It 
was an ordinary, three storied, wooden structure 
with a fine veranda facing the zig-zag hilly 
country-road. Attached to it there were an ice- 
house for storing ice for the summer, — a long 
stable with rooms enough for two horses and 
carriages, plenty of hay and fuel wood,— a library 
containing some ten thousand volumes, — and 
also a dancing hall built a little way up, on a 
rising slope, for use as a reading room and lecture 
hall as well. Lots of well-to-do and rich people 
come here in the summer from the cities and 
pass some evening hours pleasantly. 

I found the gentleman I wanted. Though 
fully aware of the fact that I was there to re- 
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place him, he received me -very cordially and 
introduced me to one young lady by the name of 
Miss Bruen. She' was an intelligent, well- 
educated ’ and well informed woman, rich enough 
to live the full length of- her life without work- 
ing. It happened that among her acquaintances 
there was one Indian whom I knew. This at 

4 

■once made our acquaintance cordial, and was 
the beginning of a friendship that I shall never 
forget. I have not got as good a lady friend in 
India, and I doubt if I shall get one like her 
-in heaven. 

Mr. Shepherd was the manager and Miss 
Oreene the greatest share-h&lder of the business 
of which' the Locust was the- centre. Miss 
Bruen was rather an unusual resident here. 
There were also two Italians who used to cut ice, 
chop wood, and take Care of horses. 

The very next day the Manager told me just 
what would be my duties. They were to cook, to 
take care of the kitchen, to drive to the post office 
for the mail, to fetch the guests from the railway 
station and also to help the two Italians in storing 
ice. I was not afraid of all these works, but he 
did not even utter a word about my remuneration. 
The following day I learnt from Miss Bruen 
that the man I replaced was a painter by trade, 
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and being out of employment;, was working here 
for nothing. He was an American by r birth 
and older than myself. Prom this I felt certain 
that I will not get more than eating and sleeping. 
Within a few days I arrived at the conclusion 
that Mr. Shepherd was not a good pay-master, 
and that the harder I worked the morp he would 
expect of me. • ' 

I made up my mind to stick to this job until 
I got another. I wrote to my friends both- Indian 
and American explaining my situation. The 
return mail brought me several encouraging 
replies, and in a letter from Miss Nebloe, the 
private Secretary to Dr. Wendelstadt there were 
the following words — “I am sure you will get 
some remuneration.” Mr. Shepherd w r as near at 
hand when I was reading the letter. I at once 
asked him the meaning of the word “remunera- 
tion” pretending that I did not understand it. 
He took it as a hint, and asserted that I was sure 
to get' some remuneration if I stayed long enough 
in the summer. This entirely cleared the vision 
of my economic prospects. I could ask for a, 
more definite promise ; but I felt that it would 
be unwise. The summer was still far away, and 
his unspoken words regarding the winter were 
clear and definite enough. But I always thought 
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that who cannot pay in the winter will not pay 
in the summer. 

In spite of the sad economic prospect my life 
in Oscawana was a happy dream. While working 
or driving along the lonely roads I used to chant a 
great deal. One day Miss' Bruen said that I always 
liked to chant. I replied that it was the best 
thing fo do. At this she asked me if I were very 
happy. I said that I was very happy except when 
I thought of home and mother. Miss Bruen 
replied that the thought of mother should no 
more -worry me. I did not quite agree with her, 
and in order to defend herself she began to pro- 
duce volume after volume. Every day we had a 
•chance to talk to each other, and discuss some- 

* 1 

thing. I was like her servant, and still she used 
■to address me and treat me with so much respect 
that I got an entirely wrong idea of Ameri- 4 
nan home life. This led to serious mistakes on 
my part that I shall narrate later on. 

One day Miss Bruen was going to the New 
York City. She asked me if she could do some- 
thing for me there. It was very kind of her, and 
I thanked her while I declared that I did not re- ’ 
-quire any thing. But she brought a doll just 
the same and gave it to me asking for a solution 
of the puzzle contained in it. After a little fruit- 
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less consideration - I gave if. up. and she at once 
explained that it was a Chinese moral meaning 
“I sec no evil, I talk no evil, and I hear no evil.” 

I laughed over it, and returned the doll, 
fully unaware of the fact that she was making a 
present to me while asking for the solution. 

‘‘Don’t you want it she asked. 

“No, thanks”, I replied. 

“All right i” she uttered and went away. 

Miss Bruen was some years older than my- 
self. Perhaps she felt towards me the same 
yearnings as a good sister feels for her helpless 
brother. She wanted to befriend me an d make me 
feel that in that distant land on the other side 
of the globe I , had as good friends as in India. 
But how ighorant I was t How unfit I was to 
appreciate her noble character and sympathy 
' for me ! The very utterance of the word 
"Allright” had in it a tune that fully conveyed 
that she was offended. But I did not understand 
it at all. 

A few days later I was driving to the rail- 
way station with Miss Bruen. She began to 
complain against Mr. Shepherd saying that he 
would not allow her sufficient towels. I replied 
that he ' was very stingy and seemed to be 
unwilling to give me even a few stamps for my 
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letters. Here our confidences were mutual, 'and 
formed the foundation of many harmless con- 
fidences. ' Her delineation of Mr. Shepherd was 
not very becoming, and when I considered the 
peculiar sweetness in her tone whenever she 
addressed the Manager I was rather disinclined 
to take the words exactly as they stood. There 
is a saying that women oftentimes express by 
contraries, and here her avowed antipathy for 
the Manager was to me the heralding of her, 
what I should say, the sweetest sympathy. She 
said that Mr. Shepherd succeeded in getting me 
prejudiced against her, and that was why I did 
not accept the dolls. I at once begged her 
pardon and told her that it was nothing of the 
kind : that Mr. Shepherd never told me, nor even 
indicated, anything about her : and that I did 
not accept the dolls simply because I was after 
all an Oriental disinclined to accept gifts, and 
unable as yet to understand her and appreciate 
her kindness. 

There used to live within our vicinity one 
Mr. Treeman with his Ttife and children. As they 
used our carriage quite frequently I became well- 
acquainted with them. They were a well-educated 
' couple, ■'and were interested in many things 
besides their personal .affairs. One day I was 
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fetching Mrs. Freeman from the Station. She 
•was a young woman and had the talkative habit 
of a school girl. In the course of our talk I was 
admiring Miss Bruen for her education and 
refinement. At this she remarked, “I don’t 
think she is very happy”.- This statement from 
Mrs. [Freeman was very surprising to me ; hut 
it fully coincided with my ideas. Miss Bruen 
herself had once told me that she never gets 
what she wants. 

I had nothing to say in response to Mrs. 
Freeman, and so I was thinking silently. “Me 
do not approve of her staying alone in that 
house,” added the young lady. 

This last statement almost staggered me. I 
always believed that true education was the 
certain cure not only for hasty and wrong judg- 
ments but for hundreds of other maladies that 
trouble mankind ; and mv observations in Arne- 
rica and Europe have not brought about any 
change in the belief. Miss Bruen 1 was a 
spotless, character, and above all criticisms. I 
knew her too well to think or believe anything 
else. She had a very bold temperament, and a 
spirit of independence that made her very 
different from an average girl. The ordinary 
' gossips and fears could never trouble her. 
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She had the courage to do whatever she thought 
right. 

I would have taken the words of Mrs. Free- 
man as unfair backbiting if it wore not for the 
fact that I knew her also very well. The whole 
cause of the trouble lay in the fair fact that both 
Mrs. Freeman and Miss Bruen were not willing 
that I, as a foreign observer of the < life in the 
Locust, should form wrong ideas about American 
Society. 

Mrs. Freeman wished that I should not judge 
the American girls by the standard of Miss 
Bruen whose ways were not even approved in 
American Society ; while Miss Bruen tried to 
impress upon me that she did not care for Mr. 
Shepherd, and her only reason for staying in the 
' Locust was to economise. 

The Mrs. as well as the Miss entirely mis- 
understood me. From my childhood I acquired 
’ a habit of independent observation and reason- 
ing. That is why I passed through so many 
changes,, and many of the ideas and ideals, that I 
inherited from my social aud religious environ- 
ments, lost their hold on me. I took Miss Bruen 
as a type of the' much better class of young 
American women. She was kind, courteous, 
self-confident, self-reliant, very' strong in her 
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ideas and ideals, mucli refined in her ways, and 
fearless in her actions. She told me that she 
had, as her only dear relative, a brother in New 
York city who was living with his wife. She lived 
with them for some time until the sister-in-law 
began to show that her presence in the family 
was unpleasant. This was quite reasonable ; hut 
still I could not help believing that she cared for 
Mr. Shepherd very deeply. 

Modern materialism has greatly reduced the 
sweetness of romance and the beauty of true 
devotion, true fidelity and unselfish sacrifice. 
Mothers have begun to advise daughters not to 
marry for love only. The chivalrous men who fight 
and die for others are taken as fools and objects 
of pity instead of reverence. Society has changed 
much, but still who will not sympathise and res- 
pect a girl who loved truly, and who for the sake 
of her lover entered the hills where tigers 
abound ? Is true love so weak that lovers can 
stay apart simply in fear of gossips ? 

Mr. Shepherd was an Englishman of about 
thirty-five and medium size. He was ambitious, 
adventurous, bold, and always gave the impres- 
siomof a serious and resourceful character. He 
used to keep his hat on •almost always in order 
to hide his baldness, and I think this was his 
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, weakest point. Otherwise with his clean' blue 
eyes; oval face, red mustaches, thin lips, and 
hearty smiles, he was a very winsome man. In 
ordinary talks he would give way very easily 
with an air of dignity, but still I always felt 
that be was not the type of man to acknowledge 
defeat or to sink into any sort of life that fate 
may ordain simply for the sake of a young 
woman. I don’t think he had much school edu- 
cation, hut he roamed about a great deal, and 
was a thoughtful man of good moral character. 
He once told me that he passed some nights in 
the coal pits of Alaska as he had no money to 
pay the house rent. Whatever education he had 
he received from the wide world. 

Unfortunately Miss Bruen was also a cha- 
racter that cannot acknowledge defeat. Accord- 
ing to her to love a man was to acknowledge 
defeat, though, as we felt, she could not help 
caring for Mr. Shepherd. It was still simply 
impossible for these two persons to surrender to 
each other in the name of sweet love. If Miss 
Bruen really loved Mr. Shepherd there was 
- nothing wrong in it, for he was a deserving 
man on the whole. It is only the sick and the 
insane that do not feel the impulse of love. But it 
was a great mistake on the part of the young lady. 
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Mr, Shepherd was too taciturn to betray 
himself. The Imhii might lmvo crown from his 
wenknossbut.it was hi*? strength, Tie 

always behaved indifferently towards Miss Bruen : 
and T don’t know if it wore his commercial 
policy or natural habit. 1 must admit that I 
failed to Hi or; noun his feelings towards the lady 
■though she seemed to betray herself quite 
frequently. 

One day Miss llruon wn c telling me that she 
was very fond of work, and that she used to help 
Mr. Shepherd a "real deal in the kitchen when 
there was no cook, ] could hardly believe that 
n young woman of Miss Union's position would 
care to help a man whom she did not like. 

Once Miss Brncn promised to take mo to the 
top of a hill From where, she said, the view 
of the Hudson was wonderfully beautiful. One 
Sunday afternoon we became ready for the trip. 
Binding that. Mr. Shepherd was unengaged 1 
asked him if he would like to go. Heat once 
agreed, and we all started on foot. 

Alter walking a short distance up the lull 
Miss Bruen was quite exhausted. But true to 
the indomitable spirit, of Miss .American she. did 
not, want to show it. She made n hall pretending 
"to be looking at the trees by the road. It was 
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perhaps time for us to show her the manly 
courtesy by extending a helping hand., I did 
not know it, and Mr. Shepherd seemed to be 
equally ignorant • though the following . third 
day when Mrs. Freeman complained through the 
phone that I did not help her down from the 
carriage Mr. Shepherd gave me a long lesson on 
that subject. 

Miss Bruen was breathing hard and stealthily. 
I was very close, and could hear it. After 
exchanging a few words on the trees and the 
leaves we started again, and reached the small 
tableland that was our destination. • So far we 
had spent about forty minutes, and covered a 
distance of about a mile and a half. The view 
of the Hudson was not yet within our sight. 
Mr. Shepherd made a sudden and very uncere- 
monious declaration that he must return as he 
had lots to do, I did not like this, and Miss 
, Bruen was enraged. While I was arguing she 
walked ahead like a person entirely put out of 
sorts. She did not even cast a backward glance 
to see if we were following her or not. ‘"Perhaps 
this was a moment when she actually disliked 
him. My arguments with the Manager 
were in vain. He turned back and I joined 
Miss Bruen. 
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The view of the Hudson was indeed very, 
beautiful. White ns a bed of snow, it mean- 
dered and hid behind the clusters of evergreens. 
At our feet hut far below, there was a little 
stream that was singing the eternal song while 
running down into the big river. 

The atmosphere was very silent. The sun 
in the west of the winter sky was very dim. 

I felt the impress of eternity, and the shallow- 
ness of temporary life and glory. Miss "Bruen 
appeared unusually sad. Perhaps she felt in 
the same way as myself. I did not know how 
I could choer-her up. I was still going to ask 
why she looked so melancholy, but prudence 
stood in the way. She might be thinking of 
Mr. Shepherd or his harsh manner, and any 
query regarding her sadness might appear as a 
presupposition on my part or an attempt to peep 
into the most secret corner of her heart. 

“Mr. Day” Miss Bruen broke the silence. 
“I have a very good friend here close by. I 
wish to take you there before we turn back.” 

I at once agreed, and we left the place without 
any delay. 

There were on the way many gardens of 
pears and apple trees. We passed through them ’ 
until we came to a sloping ground. There in 
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the midst of evergroen pines we saw a lonely 
cottage. It had the appearance of a deserted 
house ; but when we approached the steps, a 
young woman dressed up in pure white and 
with a smile of real gladness came out and 
kissed Miss Bruen. I was at once introduced, 
and the young lady shook hands with roe very 
cordially. We went in and sat by the fireside. 

This cottage of wood consisted of four rooms 
— all in a straight line. Only the kitchen and 
the bathroom had wooden partitions. We sat 
by the fire in the dining room., and we may call 
it the parlour as well as the library, for there 
were not less than 200 volumes besides magazines 
and newspapers. There I found Sir Arnold’s 
translation of Bhagabat Gita. The bed room 
could be screened off at any time though the 
' lady forgot or did not care to pull the screen 
when welcoming us. Every thing in the house 
was perfectly neat and clean and in good order. 

We were there over half an hour, and passed 
the time with most pleasant talks. When bid- 
ding me good-bye the lady said, "Mr. Day, Won’t 
you come to see me again ?” 

‘‘Certainly I shall”, I replied. 

In America the people are very formal in 
this respect, and a great deal of careful judg- 
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ment is required in deciding just where to repeat 
a visit. The people are so busy that they may 
be losers by receiving even the most welcome 
guest. The best rule is never to go without an 
engagement and never to break it after making 
an engagement. - 

When returning, this lady was the subject 
of a very interesting talk between myself and 
Miss Bruen. She was the only soul by the 
lonely fire in that lonely cottage on the lonely 
slope. She had no fear of being robbed or 
outraged. 'Thanks to the American culture 1 

This lady had a husband whose whereabouts 
were unknown to her for the past sbven years. 
Humours almost confirmed that he was working 
as a missionary somewhere in China. Many 
months afterwards I spoke about her to an 
American friend. He said that the woman was 
wonderful, hut her husband needed the help of 
a missionary very badly. 

Miss Bruen felt deeply for that young lady, 
and had presented her with that Celestial Songs. 
It is something wonderful to buoy up the 
drooping spirit. I believed that it helped Miss- 
Bruen, and she hoped that it would help her 
friend as well. Both of them were in the same 
distress, I thought. One was missing what she 
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had, while the other could . never get what she 
wanted. They required each other’s ' help [and 
sympathy. ■ , v -;- • ;■ /•; i,- V‘ ' 

One day Miss Bruen arranged a feast for me. 
So instead of eating in the kitchen as usual 1 
went to the dining room. The menu consisted 
mainly of canned fruits, canned meats,; and 
uncooked - vegetables — things on which . she 
generally used to live. ' She had , once told me 
that she was living in the Locust in order to 
economise ; but almost every bit, of her food 
came from the New York city by Bail way parcel, 
and there were very few weeks in which she did 
not pay a flying visit to the greatest American 
'down. ... ' ; 

Mr. Shepherd was not present when I began 
to eat with Miss Bruen across the table. She 
used to eat very little, and kept oh watching me 
as soon as she finished. I had learnt to eat like 
an. American ; but eating in the kitchen had 
made me used to a freedom which was entirely 
curtailed here by the presence of a young lady. 
There were so many things, and they were so 
beautifully arranged by the artistic Miss that I 
was to a great extent puzzled as to what to eat 
next and how and where to use the knife and the 
fork. I expressed my difficulty to the young 
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hostess, and she began to laugh almost like a 
child. That evening Miss Bruen seemed to be 
in her sweetest and happiest mood. She looked 
much younger, and revealed a power of enter- 
tainment that I never noiiced in her before. 

When Mr. Shepherd came to the table, I had 
finished my dinner, and was engaged with the 
Miss in a.debate as to the cooked or the uncooked 
cabbage that was preferable for food. She asked 
for his opinion ; and there was an earnestness in 
her tone. But he talked through his nose very 
uninterestedly with a faint smile around his 
thin lips. It seemed that he was afraid to look 
at her. I felt that it was his studied indifference 
towards the young lady.. If she had not cared for 
him, she would have never talked to him again. 

Another incident that went still farther to 
prove that Miss Bruen cared for the Manager, 
happened in the following way. Mr. Shepherd 
engaged a paper-hanger by the name of Mr. 
Wade. He was a fine frank and jolly Canadian 
of about fifty years of age. He had a family of 
a wife, a boy, and a girl in a neighbouring town, 
and looked at Miss Bruen almost like a father. 
How she wanted her room to be papered accord- 
ing to her taste, and bought much more wall- 
’ P a per than necessary. It was a mistake as well 
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as an extravagance on her part, for the room was 
•not her property, and not a cent of compensation 
would be given her if she decided to leave the 
place. There were papers enough to finish two 
rooms besides hers. The Manager was very glad 
about this and told Mr. Wade to ask her per- 
mission for using the paper in other rooms. 

Miss Bruen thought that she could send back 
the rest of the papers after her room was finished, 
and hesitated to give them away. “At this Mr. 
Wade said smilingly, "Well, if you' don’t give 
him the "paper, you won’t get him." 

I was not present on the occasion, and cannot 
•say just how the scene came to an end. But I 
presumed that she must have laughed over it, 
and avoided any discussion beyond a plaintive 
•charge of unfair judgment. 

When I met Miss Bruen after this she was 
engaged in eating the midday lunch. She looked 
at me with a glowing smile and her lower lip 
caught between her teeth. I felt that the silent 
air was charged with something unusual. 

"Mr. Day,” said the young lady, "I have been 
laughing over something the whole morning.” 

I at once guessed just what it was. Only the 
day before Mr. Wade expressed to me his admi- 
ration for Miss Bruen, and also his guess about 
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her being in the Locust.- A jolly and^siinple- 
minded man as he was, I felt that he would 
speak it out at any time. He had full sympathy 
for Miss Bruen and in speaking out his thought 
he did not mean the least harm. 

The American parents trust their daughters to 
approved youug men. This is an indirect induce- 
ment towards becoming men of approved charac- 
ter; We, Indians, have not an idea of its effects 
on society. 'This custom builds up characters and 
ideals among young men and women that are 
simply wonderful. The young men will come 
forward to take with them the young ladies with 
the best and the purest intentions, and will 
sacrifice a great deal for pleasing them ; and 
the young women will try * to look better, talk 
better, helmve belter and entertain better, for 
all these help them in the conquest of the 
man of choice. This is the rule, and the unfor- 
tunate incidents are the rare exceptions. A had 
man has not got as much room to live in the 
American society as in our society. The Ameri- 
can wife will 'be the first one to punish him, and 
others will follow. But an Indian wife has to put 
up with it. 

Mr, Shepherd was a man of approved charac- 
ter, and I think, that -to deceive a girl was- 
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•distant a thought from him as the North Pole is 
from the South Pole. Moreover, Miss Bruen 
was not a person that' could be deceived. She had 
•a good amount of shares in the very business in 
which Mr. Shepherd was only the Manager. If 
he courted Miss Bruen he was sure to be led 
through all the stages of “let me think” and “let 
me decide”, no matter how deeply she might 
have cared for him, 

Now coming back to our point,. I concealed 
my presupposition and said — 

“What’s up 1 Out with it 1 ” 

“Mr. Wade says that I won’t get him unless I 
give him the papers.” She replied. 

I laughed and said that it did not matter. 

Miss Bruen at once turned serious and said 
“No it does matter. Mr. Shepherd must have 
told him something. I must ask him when he 
•comes.” 

It was about 2 P. M. when I had the talk 
with her. All along since then ' I found her 
restless until about 3 P. M. she got a chance 
•to' ask him. 

Miss Bruen was on the veranda, standing like 
-an old Greek statue on one side of the steps, „ 
with one band holding’ the wooden post, and 
facing towards the East. The winter .sun was* 
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then way down in the West, The shadow of the 
Locust spread in front of the veranda on the' 
little garden along the public road. There were 
lots of leafless trees and ever-green pines all 
around standing as motionless as dead. There 
was not a sound of birds, not even a whining 
of the pine. Perhaps they were all just as 
anxious as myself to see just what would take 
place. 

“Mr. Shepherd,” she called him. The voice 
was just as sweet as ever. It seemed to be- 
ringing and resounding in the silent air. There 
was nothing in it hut an earnest appeal — a pour- 
ing out of the inner heart — the sweetest incli- 
nations. 

Mr. Shepherd approached her with his usual 
smile and resourceful appearance. He talked 
through his nose, as I expected, and confined bis- 
denial of the charge to the few words “No, no, I* 
never told him tliat, I never told him that.” 

Miss Bruen was under the influence of a- 
strong emotion. Her feet were not under her 
control. She sank into an easy chair near her aS 
soon as possible ; and Mi*. Shepherd in order to 
- put an end to the subject went down the steps,, 
handled a flower vase, and began to murmur 
about the ' climate. I felt that this was perhaps 
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her last and greatest attempt to conquer the man ; 
but she failed. And about Mr. Shepherd, all that 
I could conclude was that he was deeply attached 
or even engaged to some young woman either in 
NewVYorlc city or across the Atlantic. I felt that 
it might he the cause of his frequent visits to the 
City though we never saw nor heard anything in 
that direction. 

While observing this romance, I could not, and 
did not forget about my financial position. I 
bagan to watch for an opportunity lo talk to 
Miss Greene. I was once fetching her from the 
Station, and I seized it as my greatest opportu- 
nity. 

“Miss Greene”, I said “It is over three months 
now since I started to work here. I am doing my 
best to please you. Now 1 require money for 
clothes and other things. ' Won’t you kindly fix 
some salary for me ?” 

The lady turned towards me with a big smile, 
and replied with an emphatic nod of her . head* 
“You are working for your experience.” 

‘‘Well”, I replied “a man cannot always work 
for his experience only.” 

Miss Greene did not give me any reply, nor 
did I press for it. From that time on my only 
thought was how to leave the place. , ' * 
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The following night I went to see Mr. 
Robinson. He was an Englishman from the 
neighbourhood of Grasmere in England. I 
cannot overadmirp him, nor his Yankee wife. 

I went to his house with the intention of chasing 
out the anxious thoughts that were beginning, to 
darken my mind. - , > 

When I was admitted inside, the house was 
gay and full. There was Mrs. Robinson just as 
full of fun as ever. There was Grace, their 
daughter, a girl of about 13 with her dominos 
lying on the table before her. There was Mr. 
Shaku, a Bohemian painter with a violin in his 
hand. It was he who gave me the first invitation 
to the Robinson family. He was a very good 
man and used to hoard and room with Mr. 
Robinson in hishouse. There was another young 
lady whose name I forgot. Pretty as she was, 
her presence seemed to be crowning the gather 
ing. I saw Mr. Shaku at her feet more than 
once kneeling down and tying her shoe strings. 
They received me just as gladly as before ;< and 
I shall never forget their kindness on so many 
occasions. 

Mr. Shaku was just beginning to play on his 
violin when we heard sounds of knocking at the 
door. Mr. Robinson went out in response, and 
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in' a minute there appeared among us a jolly and 
stout old man of about sixty. ‘ Mrs. Robinson 
kissed him respectfully, and Grace jumped upon 
his breast and kissed him too. He shook hands 
with all the rest and then occupied the biggest 
■chair in v the cen tre. This gentleman was Mr. 
Robinson’s father. He lived in his own house 
about half a mile away, and came to see the 
son whenever he liked. 

We had a very pleasant time that night. Mr. 
Shaku played on the violin very beautifully. 
Old home-grown apple cider was served to our 
heart’s content. Grace knew drawing fairly 
well considering her age. Mr. Robinson asked 
her to give in drawing her idea of a Hindu. She 
■drew the picture of an Arab with a long beard 
and a big turban, and holding the rein of a huge 
eamel by the side. We all admired it and I, in 
particular, thanked her; & 

It was about 11 p. ‘M. when I bade them 
goodnight. I forgot all about my anxieties, 
and was fully refreshed and inspired with new 
hopes. 

About a week later I got a letter from an 
Indian friend in the New York city. He asked 
me to leave Oscawana at once, and come to him 
for a job in which I was sure to make at least 
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something. He even enclosed a’ dollar in the 
envelope for my passage hack to the city. 

When I told Mr. Shepherd that I was decided 
to leave Oscawana for good without any delay 
he met with a great surprise. He gave me one 
of his hearty smiles, hut failed to hypnotise. 

“It is customary” he said, ‘ to give a few 
days’ notice when leaving a post.” 

‘‘It all depends on the post,” I replied. “I 
could give a month’s notice if I were making 
any money here.” . . 

He felt certain that I would not stay even 
a day longer without any pay and walked away. 

Next day ' Miss Bruen was going to the New 
York .city. This saved me from the trouble of 
walking to , the Station. Mr. Shepherd gave 
us a ride and I did not pay anything as carriage 
hire. ■ 

Though I was going for better .prospects;! did 
not feel: very happy while leaving Oscawana. 1 I 
felt. myself rooted out. ; ,1 had been unconsciously 
attached to the Robinson family, the Rreeman 
family and to Miss Bruen. The American 
villagers with their, heavenly manners had almost 
charmed me. I could not help regretting the 
separation from them. I went to e’very one and 
told, them : good-bye, and the last thing, I said 
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good-bye to was .Jammy. It was a very good old 
horse.. An entirely untrained driver though I 
was, I did not have the slightest difficulty. 
It never revolted and always obeyed meekly. 

"I bought my ticket at m'y own expense, and 
entered the train. A strange gentleman whom- 
I never saw before was talking to Miss Bruen 
very intimately, and so I thought that it’ would 
be better for me not to wait for her. But at the 
New York Central she sought me out, and offered 
me a bill of five dollars. I felt that it would be 
taking money from a friend and declined the 
offer with thanks. She pressed me but I gave 
a decisive reply. I promised to write to her and 
bid her good-bye. 

This was my last face-to-face good-bye to 
Miss Bruen, for I never saw her again. Even 
now she appears to me • like a flying fairy that 
I met with in a dream, — so real and still so 
intangible — so near and still so far and melting 
away. 

A few months after this parting I had a 
chance to meet Miss Bruen. She was then in 
the hotel Martha Washington in the New York 
city. I went there, and for the first time I fully 
realised the great difference between Miss Bruen 
and myself. 
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I was dressed up at my best with a new 
collar, a new tie, and a nicely pressed suit ; but 
still I felt that my attire was too poor to har- 
monise with the grandeur of the big hall inside 
the hotel, and that I would not be doing an 
honor to the lady by presenting myself in that 
dress. 

There was all around me a great hustle and 
burry. The volume of business was beyond, my 
speculation. Half a dozen elevators were con- 
tinually running up and down ; and several 
dozen of women in spotless white were busy in 
the hall alone. But everything was going on 
smoothly and silently. Any number of women 
and many men also were continually coming 
in and going out. The ladies seemed to be vying 
with one another in better suits and better hats. 
I felt myself in the very place where every one 
wants to go, - 1 mean the place where there 
is joy without sorrow, youth without age, 
fineries without miseries, and health without 
disease. It takes a rich person to live in a place 
like that. 

It is a misfortune on the part of a poor man, 
I felt, to be so well-acquainted with a rich 
person. I had an inclination to turn back, but 
I did not. I approached the InformationfBureau' 
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and made the necessary enquiries. Looking 
through a voluminous book, the girl behind the 
desk found the name and asked through the 
phone if Miss Bruen was in. I was then led to 
another telephone and given the connections 
with the telephone in Miss Bruen’s apartment. 
L had a short talk with her. The young lady 
seemed to be very glad, and her peals of laugh- 
ter are still ringing in my ear. 

It was about 9 A. M. at that time. Miss 
Bruen left her bed at the call hut was not 
dressed up as yet. I begged her pardon for dis- 
turbing her. I told her that I could not wait, and 
promising to call her up again bid her good-bye. 

Miss Bruen presented me with a suit case that 
I still possess, and am very proud of. As long 
as I was in school, and even afterwards, there 
was not a single Christmas, Thanks-giving, or 
Easter that did not bring me a beautiful present 
from the Lady. But I regretted that I was 
not able to give her anything, and just when 
Eortune began to. smile on me I lost all touch 
with her. I was then in Chicago. I wrote three 
letters one after another, but never got a reply. 

After coming from Oscawana I was in New 
York only for two days, and then .started 
for Montclair in New Jersey. My prospects 
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there were not definite, though I felt that they 
•could not be any worse thau in the first place. 

It was just the beginning of Spring. Grasses 
were growing where only a few days before lay 
thick layers of snow. The barren trees were 
now wearing tiny new leaves — the buds of 
Summer green. Such was the general view 
before my eyes, as I looked through the window 
of the running train. 

I reached Montclair, and found out the house 
of Mr. Coopeland. It is a pity to say Mr. 
Coopeland, for he was dead only about a month 
ago, leaving his widow with one son George and, 
two daughters Ama and Prances. 

Mrs. Coopeland was a small woman and must 
have been very pretty in her young days. She 
looked to me about 40 years old, and now and 
then I asked her such questions about American 
life and society as could he put before any 
respectable old lady. She did not like it, and 
once she told me that she was not as old as she 
appeared. It might he true, for she had just 
lost her husband and her very first sight gave 
me the impression that a crushing storm of 
sadness had just blown over her. 

, One day Mrs. Coopeland asked me if I knew- 
how to put potatoes on the gas oven for' baking. 
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* '* Yes/’ I replied/ " ..«■ 

“Are you certain ?” she asked again, glancing 
at me with a smile. I.-:-. * •' •/ 

“Yes,” ' I replied. • ■ : V .v - 

“Sure 1” she asked again almost playfully.- . 
Her tone, her smile, and: her way of looking 
and talking— all these formed a fascination that 
scarcely belongs to a woman of forty. So let us 
take her to he several years younger. . ■ 1 , , 

r • Ama was the eldest and above sixteen '; 
George was next; and little Prances was .only 
about nine years old. All of them used to attend 
school ; and it was to give them some leisure 
that : Mrs. Coopeland thought of 'en gaging a 
servant. , 7 ' 

When 1 first rang the doorrbell, little Prances 
came in response. 

“Are you Day ?’ she asked. ' 

“Yes,” I replied. She at once went for her • 
mother. Mrs. Goopeland, a sad and serene figure, 
came -to the door, and' hardly glanced over me 
when she said, “Gome in, I will show your 
room first before I put you to any work.” 

As I indicated before, there was not the 
slightest touch of smiling and sympathetic Miss 
Greene. about Mrs. Coopeland. She did not shake 
hands with me like the people in Oscawana. 
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The first smile in the house I saw was on the 
face* of Ama who surprised me with a ‘‘How do 
you do” pronounced as ‘‘Hadodo.” 

The Coopeland house was a new, three-storied 
wooden structure— well-designed, well-finished, 
well furnished, and well-kept, — with spacious 
lawns * in which grass was just growing ; hut 
still a sad silence seemed to be brooding over the 
dwelling. My first impression was very un- 
favorable though in Mrs. Coopeland I found 
much better sympathies than in Miss Greene or 
Mr. Shepherd. 

It is sometimes very difficult to learn even 
the simplest things from books alone. While at 
the Coopeland house I committed mistakes that 
I regretted as well as laughed over. Whenever 
the lady called me I used to say in response 
“Well” or ‘‘yes” without the slightest knowledge 
' as to how harsh they sounded without some 
such adjuncts as “Madam” or “Mrs.” They 
must have exploded to her ears like the bombs. 

Mrs. Coopeland gave me a shirt. I looked at 
it, and said “Will it fit me 

“Yes, it will,” said the lady. 

I accepted it, but it was several montha 
passed when it occurred to me that I did not 
give her any thanks. 
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> Miss Bruen used to shower thanks upon ;me for 
the least service done. In the shops and stores the 
word “thanks” has special significance besides 
ordinary courtesy, and it is used very lavishly. 
My -idea was that thanks should he used only 
for some great service done as a favour; but 
I was wrong. The utterance of thanks does not 
pay in any way ; but the non-utterance of it 
makes the dealing rude, and gives rise to anger 
in persons who are used to refinements. , So I can- 
not but admit that I owe lots of thanks to Mrs. 
Coopeland for her patience. But I did another 
thing that must have tried her patience, to the 
utmost, and- it proved beyond doubt that she 
was a woman of great ability. > 

It was my first night in Montclair. The time 
could not be more than 9 p. M. Every one was 
in bed except Mrs. Coopeland. She was reading a. 
newspaper under the gas light in the drawing- ' 
room. As soon as all the works were done in 
the kitchen, I went near her. She was just 
then inclined in her easy chair, and the news- 
paper was lying on her lap. There was the centre- 
table to her right, and on the other side of it 
there was another easy chair with a very fine 
cushion. I sat on this, and inclined myself very 
comfortably. 
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Mrs Coopeland at once threw the news-paper 
on the table and said, "Take this to jour, room 

and read.” - 

"I am very tired”, I replied, “I don t think 

I shall read to-night. I am going to hed. Good 

night l” , 

I went to my room, even then quite iguoran 

-of the fact that the lady had just now exhibited 

more patience and a greater diplomacy than an 

•ordinary person possesses. 

I felt that like myself Mrs. Coopeland also had 
, formed a wrong idea about me, but it changed 
very quickly. She never expected that I would 
or could utter any English word that she* never 
knew. I was then communicating with the 
different Educational Institutions for informa- 
tions, and was also making my first attempts 
for publishing literary articles. Consequently 
I used to get such mails as hardly fall to 
the fate of the servants. But her first great 
surprise must have been the kind invitation that 
I received from Mrs. Wendelstadt, the wife 
of Dr. Wendelstadt of New York city. The 
Doctor had his residence in Montclair though his 
business was in New York. But a still greater 
surprise was > to see that an M. Sc. of California 
University who had his articles published in 
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good magazines should come and wait over two 
•hours to see me. ' *'<• * , 

k 

The . Americans are a wonderful people: 
They are more rational than any set of men and 
women ' that I ever came across. They are the 
only people to my knowledge that can laugh 
•over a prejudice or a superstition and treat it as 
such. The English and the Yankee came out 
of the same race. But their mental, difference 
is parallel to ,the difference in the spelling 
of English and the counting of money.. The 
Americans look forward while the English look 
backward. The second day Mrs. Coopeland told 
■me not to pass through the drawing-room except 
on business ; but before a week was out, George 
invited me to the same place, showed me all the 
books they had, and told me that I could take 
and read any book I liked. . • 

Another thing proved beyond doubt that Mrs. 
Coopeland was no longer regarding me' as a 
menial only. Close to the kitchen there was a 
big tree in the backyard. George was making a 
nest in it, and lot of children were playing below. 
George asked me to see it. I went up, saw ,it, 
admired it, came down and returned to the kit- 
chen, Mrs. Coopeland was there looking through 
the window glass. ,She asked me how the nest 
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was, and just then we saw a young and respectable 
lady of about twenty climbing up the ladder 
in order to see the same thing. According to 
the American ideas this is an indecent movement 
on the part of a lady. Mrs. Coopeland smiled 
and said something that I could not catch. But 
her ‘feeling was that I' should not think that 
the American women climb upon the tree by 
step ladders. 

Once I’ was taking my mid-day meal, and 
Prances came to the kitchen for something 
or other. She looked at the dish before me and 
asked me if she could fry an egg for me. I 
thanked her very much though I refused. I 
i shall never forget this. Her sweet temper, kind 
disposition, and amiability made her within a 
few days as dear to me as my own sister. 

One after-noon about the end of my second 
week in Montclair. Mrs. Coopeland was in her 
drawing-room and in a very talkative mood. I 
don’t remember just how I happened to be there 
and she started to talk with me. 

“It is a pity, Day,” she said “that intelligent 
young men like you should he in the kitchen'. 
I am sure that you can get much better jobs if 
you simply try.” 

_ M rs. Coopeland had developed a real sympathy 
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for me, though I cannot say (anything about its 
depth. • But here her words had a special signi- 
ficance on me, and I took it without any internal 
commotion. It was after all a job of only two 
•dollars a week. I could ; not be stuck on it] 
Moreover, every day I was falling more and more 
in line with the American life. I passed hardly 
a day without reading the newspapers, and- there 
-appeared any number of advertisements to cheer 
me up. , , 

A few days later, I took leave of Mrs. Coope- 
•land. She shook hands with me very cordially, 
•and gave even my passage hack to the New York 
-city. I owe many thanks to her for a certificate 
in which she wrote that I was thoroughly , trust- 
worthy. Our first meeting as well as the greet- 
ing were sad, but our parting was quite happy. •, 

The United States of America is a wonder- 
ful place inhabited by a wonderful people. One 
of the causes of this is that the mothers there 
•are educated and able. 

God arranges milk* for the> baby before! it is 
born. But' upon father and mother falls the 
•duty of protection immediately after birth, t A 
few months later he is no longer so helpless. He 
can at least cry out, and excite sympathy in any. 
body?- But that is a time when he begins to leai*n. 
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He recognises his mother, and his first attempts- 
are to imitate heir tone, imitate her words, imi- 
tate her movements, imitate her smiles, and 
what not ? If the mother is well-educated, in- 
fluential and able, this education will never come 
to an end. Even nt the age of sixty ho will think 
of his mother like a baby and try to imitate some 
beautiful trait of her character, and will he 
afraid to do a thing that the mother had prohi- 
bited. But if the mother is uneducated the baby 
may criticise her at the ago of six and neglect 
heir at the age of ten. Education begins nt home, 
and under the mother, and it is not possible to 
outgrow the influence of a good mother. 

- One evening George called up his mother 
through the telephone, and asked her if he could 
go to the theatre with one of his chums who was 
requesting him for his company. • 

“You can do whatever you think host,” re- 
plied RIrs. Coopeland, “but my advice is not to 
go.” 

George was about 16 years old. Ho accepted 
the mother’s advice and returned home like a 
good boy. 

After coming back to New York I began to 
look for a job again. But this time I did not gc > 
to others to find a job for me. I went to in any 
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places, and .the Employment : Bureau of The 
Salvation Army was one of them. The Brigadier 
General, Mr. Lamb of the Army seemed to be 
interested and asked me to see him the following 
morning. 

When the next day I entered the Brigadier’s 
office,- 'he was present- and apparenty very busy.. 
He offered a chair and requested me to wait; a. 
little. There was a young woman with a typing 
machine before her.. She turned towards me very 
affably, and nodded smilingly. I returned her 
courtesy, in the same way, and I shall talk more 
of her later on. A few minutes afterwards, bis 
work was .finished, the young lady. went away, 
and the Brigadier pulled his chair closer to me. 

X had a long talk with Mr. Lamb lasting over 
an hour. The main reason was that he purpose- 
ly held back his proposal for, a long time, evaded 
direct replies very smartly, -and trailed off into 
irrelevant talks whenever possible. His ways 
and the tiresome length of the interview remind- 
ed me of the English heroes and heroines that 
talked only for hours without any shower and 
made the novels sour. : • 

Por the first fifteen minutes Mr. Lamb gave 
me a long talk that made the Brigadier General 
of the. Salvation Army, and E. . B. Day, the 
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ex-president of Mrs. Coopelan'd’s kitchen, very 
remote kinsmen ; for in spite of all the difference 
in colour and creed they 1 came 1 out of the same 
Aryan hole and possessed the similar skulls. 

During the second quarter of an hour Day 
stood fir ml y on the platform that the ex-presi- 
dent, being pretty nearly penniless, must accept 
anything if the prospects were good. But this 
did not bring forth from the Brigadier the 
expected unconditional declaration of terms. The 
latter kept on playing with a pencil, with a faint 
smile around the lips, and eyes fixed on the other 
party. > 

I was getting a little impatient. Not that 
I had lots of works to do and had no time. It 
was simply because I was not even then used to 
the American way. The Brigadier wanted to tire 
me out, and make me declare the terms on which 
I might accept a job. He partly succeeded, for 
in my impatience I declared the terms hut with 
the italicised condition. And because of this 
condition he kept silent, hoping that I shall get a 
little more impatient and speak out' what I 
should hold hack. > 

In courting a girl as well as in doing business 
with an American one must remember three 
things. He mubt always ’wear a smile. ' He 
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miist be able to. laugh heartily whenever a diffi- 
culty arises. And he must not be impatient. 
Many Americans who- had .no chance 1 for' the 
Presidential Chair, or 1 candidacy from a party 
<janie' [out successful simply because of patience, 
■and mere sticlc-to-itiveness. f 

■ Here in the present case I was-, getting impa- 
tient ; but I can’t say just what difference it 
■made in the final result of the interview. . . 

I asked again, “How much she is, willing to 
■pay ;per week ?” ■ ( 

“She is not willing to pay much,” replied the 
Brigadier. < - • 

I remained silent. .■ 

‘‘How much did the hat>cost ypu he asked. 
“I don’t know, because a friend gave it to 
•me.” . , f 

• "It does not suit you,” ( said the -Brigadier. 
“Just ; wait a minute. ,1 shall give you a better 
one.” * 

■ ii 

He fetched a felt hat in five minutes, and 
•put it on , my head., *• ., ; 

, "You look much better now,”-' he said smil- 
ingly and sat down. . , • • . > , . 

I think my reader fully .understands why the 
Brigadier took so much trouble for crowning the 
ex-president of Mrs. Coopeland’s • kitchen with a 
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felt hat. I too felt certain that the Brigadier 
himself wanted me. 

“Is that lady any relative of yours ? I aske . 
“Yes, she is very closely related,” he replie . 

A dim smile deepened on liis face, and then 
disappeared. 

“Well, then you know just how much she 
can pay.” 

I think this was the weakest utterance on 
my part during the whole interview. It_ at once 
brought forth the final reply. The Brigadier’s 
smiling face became wooden, and his eyes re- 
mained rivetted on the floor. “Yes, Mr. Day,” 
he replied, “the lady told me that she could not 
afford to pay more than a dollar and twenty 
five cents a week.” 

Now, should I refuse a man who crowned me 
just a minute ago and who has been entertain- 
ing me for- nearly an hour 7 If I could do, the 
art of canvassing would have disappeared from 
the business world. Moreover, my decision on 
the subject was already formed. I could not 
afford to lose a job so near tlie City — a job 
that would enable me to save something, and at 
the same time look for another job. 

‘I accepted the offer at once. The Brigadier 
gave me the address and the directions, and told 
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me that he wduld he at home at the appointed 
time to receive me. 

Mr. Lamb, the Brigadier General of the 
Salvation Army, was an honest bachelor of about 
forty. I don’t think he inherited anything 
except his flesh and blood. His income from 
the present occupation was not big enough to 
support a wife and at the same time help an old 
mother who entirely depended on Mm and on 
his sister. 

Mr. Lamb was very proud as a Christian and 
also as an American. I do not mean that he had 
any religiousor racial fanaticism ; hut he always 
held that Christianity and Americanism were 
the only two great things in the world. He once 
told me that America was populated by the best 
men of Europe. But I could not , quite agree 
with him. 

The United States of America is a new country 
with a new beginning, and is still now saturated 
with new hopes, ideas and ideals. The "War of 
Independence which was the first great American 
success gave birth to a spirit of Optimism that 
received a new life and vigour from the other 
successes of the nation. Its prospects seemed te 
he very great and drew all sorts of adventurers, 
free thinkers, refugees from oppressions, and the 
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poor home-seekers. So I think that it would have 
keen better to say that the United States of 
America was colonised by the above sorts of 
people and- the supposed sinners of Europe. 

„ ' Our mythological hero Havana planned to 
build a staircase from the hell up to the heaven 
for the benefit of the sufferers. But the supposed 
dinners of Europe crossed the Atlantic in sailing 
vessels, pulled down the heaven, as it were, and 
placed it on the new world. 

As I said before, the man is a reforming and 
-ever-creating being. This is his essential and 
-distinguishing quality. Those who really prayed. 
“Thy kingdom come, Thy will he done.” were 
the supposed sinners. They had to run away to a 
remote region and establish the Kingdom of God 
that they bad been dreaming of. They establish- 
ed the social, the political and the religious insti- 
tutions that were fit to give a life and long endur- 
ance to that beloved Kingdom. Then came the 
rush of emigrants. The established institutions 

filtered them and turned them into a race of 

♦ ' 

angels In other words they died, and were re- 
born in the -New World. One day in Montclair 
I saw a great number of boys and girls going to 
school. They were such a well-dressed, well-fed, 
well-kept and well-led lot that even now the 
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spectacle floats before my mind as clearly as the 
face o’f my dead and beloved sister. I can’t 
tbinlc’ of better boys and girls even in heaven. 
It does not matter what their parents were ; 
but they were the future citizens of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. Lamb did not believe in living above his 
means. He rarely drank, rarely smoked, and' 
never cared for unnecessary luxuries. He ate- 
simple, lived simple, and never forgot to offer 
his prayers at every meal, and every church day. 
So when he . engaged me on that, meagre salary 
he did. not- mean to cheat me. He was simply 
unable to pay more. ‘ - 

Mr. Lamb did not own a bouse like Mrs. , 
Coopeland.. He rented the third flat of a four- 
storied wooden bouse, and it consisted of three bed 
rooms, the parlour, the diningroom, the kitchen 
and the bath room. He owned a portion of the cellar 
too for keeping some coal and fuel wood. There 
was a hand-operated elevator service between- 
the cellar and all the flats ; and for such things 
as groceries, garbage, coal and fuel wood this- 
was most handy. He also owned for the same 
rent a portion of the backyard at the same level 
as the flat for drying clothes if necessary. There 
is generally a hig pole standing with as many 
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blocks and ropes as there are flats. The ropes pass 
through the (.locks with both the ends attached 
to the flats so that the occupants can spread their 
clothes simply by tying them to the rope an 

then pulling it by one end. 

There was also a front staircase.. When i 
•went there at the appointed time and pushed the 
button marked for the 3rd. flat, Mr. Lamb came 
flown the steps with a smile on his face, lie 
led me up into his floor, and then straight 
into the dining hall where an old woman ot 
about seventy was sitting quitely under a dim 
gas light. She was the mother of Mr. Lamb. I was 
introduced to her with m%ny eulogising words 


that I did not deserve. It Avas nearly 10 T. M- 
then, and all other family members were in bed. 
I told them that I had already taken my meals ; 
so all that I had to do was to retire for the 


night. 

There was a sofa in the dining hall. I fc 
could he pulled, and spread out into a comfort- 
able bed. Mr. Lamb initiated me into, this 
secret, and as long as I was : with him I slept 
on it. The Brigadier then gave me some in- 
structions as to my duties and said good night. . 

Next morning I came to- know his old aunt, 
his younger sister and also his adopted' soD, a boy 
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of about seven. To my surprise' the sister was 
the very young lady who was engaged at the 
Brigadier’s office and who nodded at me smiling- 
ly. Her brother must have discussed with her 
about me before I was called to an interview. 

After finishing the breakfast as quick as pos- 
sible Mr. Lamb and Miss Lamb went 'away. 
The old mother gave me a little direction here 
and there, and I went, on -well with my duties. 
Mrs. Lamb did not fail to admire me whenever 

-an occasion arose ; and when in the. evening Miss 

* * 

Lamb returned home, she came • directly into 
the kitchen. 

"Does it hot look fine?” she said. “Day. 
-you must have been working hard.” 

I felt that these were her set words, designed 
do make a poorly-paid man work hard. But. can 
-any one say that these had no effects on me ? ■ I 
-was now a member of that family, and unless I 
felt that they thought well of me I could not be 
happy. Every day that we pass is as important 
a part of our life as the days to come. .Her 
words could not pay me in the future ; but they 
Aid pay on that very occasion. ' ■ ; ■ - . 

•> At 1 Mr. - Lamb’s the washing and the . iron- 
ing were the hardest .works',- and they consumed 
- dhe greatest part of my time. The. nest great 
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So the adoption was partly a noble duty of a 
noble character. •' 

The world does not hear, nor talk about men 
like Mr. Lamb. He is a true citizen of the 
Kingdom of God— honest, sincere, truthful, and , 
highly devoted to God as well as man. As 

came to know more and more about the Ameri- 
cans, I found that Mr. Lamh was after all only 
.one among millions like him. They are the real 
foundation and the strength of ' the great 
American Democracy. 

There was a nicely framed young ladys 
photo hung up in the parlour. I asked Mrs. 
Lamb who she was. She told me very proudly 
that it was her own photo. She, of course, told 
me the truth, though it was a little too difficult 
to identify. This caused a great out-pouring 
of her heart. There was a rising enthusiasm in 
her look and tone as she told me many proud 
things of her young days. 

Her second husband was a farmer I guessed, 
and the only thing she spoke about the second 
part of her life was that she had plenty of 
bread and butter to eat. But about the former 
part she had lots to say. She began with bow 
her former husband first met her, and then conti- 
nued with his courtship, and how even after tbe 
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marriage he used to keep her photo always with 
him and so on. She was very joyful ; but I made 
a great mistake here and marred the whole 
mirth of the hour., I asked her how old she 
was. She replied that* she was seventy-two. 
But the very next day Mr. Lamb told me never 
to ask a lady about her age. 

One day I was discussing something with 
Miss Lamb, and in the conclusion I said that a 
man or a woman can always tell if any one 
■loves him or her. I hoped that Mrs. Lamb 
would agree with me, but she did not utter a 
word ; and Miss Lamb at once became full of 
fun, and asked very enthusiastically, “Now, Day, 
tell me if I love you.” 

Miss Lamb was.a clever young woman, and 
used to contribute regularly to a paper published 
by the Salvationists. I felt that no matter which 
way I made an answer to that joke she would 
get the better of me. An American would haVe 
•declared with an apparently calm face, “Oh yes ! 
you are simply stuck on me,” and would have 
thus put an end to the subject ; but I was not 
•even then Americanised to that extent, and was 
afraid as to her interpretations. If I answered 
in the negative I knew she would at once say 
“'How do you say that ? I am a Christian- 
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I love the whole world, and you are not out 
of it.” r 

Considering all these I said, ‘‘I do not be- 
lieve in answering a question like this.” But 
Miss Lamb insisted on ah answer. I felt that 
she took offence, hut I did not find a way out 
of it. 

“You must answer a lady’s questions,” she 
repeated, and finding me too obstihate, she 
walked away. 

Miss Lamb was offended with me on another 
occasion. She gave me a free ticket to- a 
Mother’s Exposition in ' the City. I thanked 
her for it, and asked for another ticket for a 
friend who would he anxious to accompany me. 
She obliged me with the favour, hut I forgot to 
thank her. 

' ‘‘Day, you did not thank me,” said the young 
lady in a tone of offence. 

I replied in a spirit of fun that we, Indians, 
did not believe in the shallow utterances of too 
many thanks. This almost angered her. 

“Why don’t you say thanks ?” said Mrs. 
Lamb, “When you are in Lome do as the 
Romans do.” 

I at once obeyed, and Miss Lamb was very 
highly pleased.( 
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The next night I went to the Mother’s Ex- 
position with an Indian friend. There were lots 
■of things for sale as well as for advertisement — 
things that mostly concerned mothers, babies, 
nnd children. There was' a big hall furnished 
like a lecture-room. Lots of mothers, spectators, 
and lady speakers were gathered there. We 
went in and could not help admiring the spirit 
of the lecturers and the deep attention of the 
audience. An elderly lady of a 'gigantic size 
stood up on the table before the President, and 
began to explain with an actual baby the first 
duties of mothers. This lady, with her motherly 
tone, confident smile, and majestic gestures 
appeared to me more sublime than any Boman 
or Greek statue that I ever stood before. She 
explained how to hold the baby, how to dress 
the baby, how to wash the baby, how to put the 
baby to sleep and so on. Now and then she 
made some reference to the prevailing mis- 
takes, and made the audience laugh. Among 
my relatives there is a young man with a flat 
and towering head. I predicted this when I first 
■saw how his ignorant mother used to put him to 
bed with his head on a flat pillow hard as stone. 

Now will you wonder why the "United States 
-of America is a wonder-land of the modern age ? 
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Why the people are so healthy, so strong, so 
wood so courteous, so well-organised, so wel - 
balanced, and above all so happy and prosperous r 
There the baby is born in the same natural way as 
anywhere else. Bub the mothers cast the babies 
into children, and again the country recasts the 
children into American citizens. If any of ray. 
countrymen is interested in the process of casting, 
I request him to attend such things as the 
Mother’s Exposition, Baby Shows, Kindergartens 
primary schools, industrial schools, churches and 
such other institutions that every American lias 


to pass through. 

While I was performing my duties at Mr. 
Lamb’s I was always on the loolc-out for a better 
job. They \cnew it, and one day Mrs. Lamb was 
telling me that the Brigadier was very highly 
pleased with my work, and was going to g ive 
me an increment. I knew just how much it 
could he at the best, and so the message did not 
bring the least joy to me. The increment actu- 
ally came, and it was only twenty five cents 
more per week. This could hot, and did not put 
a stop to my looking for informations, and keep- 
ing engagements every now and then. 

One day I failed to come in time to -get the 
supper ready. Mr. Lamb was angry, and I too 
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was very sorry. But as soon as I came I told 
him that I had secured a much better job and 
that I had to wait longer than I had expected for 
the final decision. The Brigadier could not 
help expressing his joy at my good luck instead 
of making an exhibition of his anger, for this is 
the American way. 

• 1 I worked at Mr. Lamb’s for nearly two 
months, ahd when a couple of days later I took 
leave of him, he was just as kind and courteous 
to me as in the beginning. 

My reader may remember a young lady by 
the name of Miss Elise Kissam who first admit- 
ted me into the Yedanta Society. This Elise 
and her elder sister Miss Kissam rented a sum- 
mer house for several months. If I remember 
right the house stood on the bank of lake 
Hobokon in the state of New Jersey. After 
crossing the Hudson from the city of New York, 
it was about two hours’ journey to the Lake by 
train. Oar letters used to be addressed to the 
care of one Dr. Gesler. 

I have got a very peculiar memory. I forget 
things very easily, and when I try to remember, 
they appear and disappear in such a meteoric 
manner that I can’t catch them ! and asrai» 
f a v are things that I ’ 
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remember even the minutest details of. I bad 
more than half a dozen note-boots during my 
days with Uncle Sam ; hut in the beginning 
I did not know how to write them, and some of 
them were lost and some are now in a very 
damaged condition. So I hope to he excused if 
1 fail to supply the right name. 

The lake is about three miles long, and at no 
point broader than about a mile.* There are 
scattered here and there some tiny islands con- 
taining only , c a house or two. The surroundings 
are hilly to look at, and all along the shores 
there are many isolated houses — some of them on 
very high grounds with a zigzag stairway down , 
to the water. 

On the Western bank there is a small town— 
a place of marketing as well as amusements to 
the neighbouring people. There was a dancing 
hall built of wood, and the greater portion of it 
. extended upon the waterh of the lake. The lake- 
side had all the modern facilities of communi- 
cations. It had telephonic and telegraphic 
connections with the rest of the world, a Steamer 
Service in the lake, a Railway Station at one end 
of it, good roads for carriages and motor cars, 
and what not ? 

The lake extended from North to South, and 
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the Steamer Service continued all along'the' 
length. Any one willing to travel could* stop 
the steamer at any convenient place simply by 
hoisting a flag of the Steamer Company. 

Miss Kissam’s cottage where I began to 
work, stood on a very high and very conspicuous 
place.- Its veranda commanded a large view of 
the lake including the dancing hall and a portion 
■of the town on the other side. To our rear there 
was a public road that meandered through the 
forests all along the shores. To our right and 
on the downward slope there was a small house 
the occupants of which always remained as 
strangers to us. But farther below and shaded 
by leafy trees there stood a cottage occupied by 
two sisters. One of them, I think, was Mrs. 
Richard and I have entirely forgotten the name 
of the other. ’One of the ladies lost her husband 
and the other divorced her husband, but each of 
them had a son about twelve "years old. Tbey 
invited Swami Paramananda to spend the sum- 
mer with them, and that was the main reason 
for my first acquaintance with them. 

Though many miles away from the big towns, 
there is hardly a thing that is not available by 

the lake*side. Grocers used to come with their 

* 

stuffs in big wagons drawn by big horses. 
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Milk-man used to bring milk and the iceman, ice. 
There were also order-suppliers, hawkers, petty 
contractors, nnd also a newspaper reporter. ^ 

A local paper used to be published during 
the summer only. The reporter used to come, 
quite often for news, and every time he came 
Miss Kissam used to be at a loss. In truth she 
did not care much for social excitements or 
personal advertisements. The usual kinds of 
news given in the paper were as follows : Mrs. 

A. gave' a dance and it was a great success: Miss 

B. fell in love with Mr. S. and they are to be 
married to-morrow. Professor 0. came to see his 
sister, and lias agreed to give a talk at St. Paul’s. 
Mis s D. was di’owning, and Mr. 3L rescued her , 
and rumours are on the wings that the pretty 
young lady declared her love for the rescuer as 
soon as she got back her senses. 

The lake-side with its undulating bills clothed 
in the summer verdure, appeared wonderful to 
me. There were beautiful houses, beautiful 
persons, and all the luxuries and amusements 
that the inhabitants wanted. The only "thing 
that did not exist there was a hospital. Once 
I caught cold, and Miss KLissam became very 
anxious. “Day,” she said, “be very careful. 
If you get sick I don’t know what I should do 
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with you. There is no doctor and no hospital 

around here.” 

. / 

I read in our Scriptures th^it in heaven there 
was no want, no hunger, no quarrel, and no fear- 
of death or diseases. The lake-side appeared 
to me exactly like that. It was a quiet and 
peaceful garden of God inhabited by angels and 
its happy solitude was disturbed by the sweet 
songs and the merry dances only. 

While in the lake side 1 was perfectly happy 
and contented. I had left India with a pair of 
bad eyes but the sea breeze had some good effects 
on them. A few days after I landed in New 
York I tried glasses and a pair was fitted out 
with just a little improvement. This made the 
eyes good enough for ordinary study, and I 
began to take and follow the advice of a great 
eye-specialist in New York city. I approached 
him through one of his friends related to Mr. 
Phelps, and so he never charged me anything^ 
i was allowed to buy the medicine wherever I 
liked. Even when I was in the lake-side I was 
under his treatment and used to go to the city 
twice a month. Though the sight did not im- 
prove I felt stronger in the eyes and entertained 
no fear of being unable to read. But still there 
were two things that troubled me once in a while. 
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There was before me the problem of education. 

I wrote to many places, but received no en- 
couraging replies. Only Booker T. Washington 
of Tuskegee wroto to me, “No intelligent young 
man willing to get an education is sent away 
through lack of funds.” But Tuskegee was too 
far. 

The other thing that troubled me was the 
thought of home. I could hardly make a clear 
recollection of many things dear to me. Mother 
did not know how to write, and if I did not 
find her mentioned in one letter I had to wait 
for the next letter with a burden of sadness and 
anxiety on my heart. Father was angry with 
me for some time, and did not write ; but when 
be began to write, bis letters were just something 
better than nothing. They never gave me what 
I wanted. I could not blame him, for he never 
had a regular schooling and could not guess 
what I wanted. So the result was that a kind 
of haze seemed to be envelopiug all the dear 
ones I bad left behind. 

But as I said before, America will never 
allow you to be depressed or discouraged. I g 0 * 1 
friends there within a few days. Sometimes 
they came to me, aud sometimes I went to them. 
Once they took me to an open air church service 
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held in the woods after dark. Lots of Chinese 
paper-lanterns were strung up between trees, that 
made the place beautifully illuminated. On 
another Sunday several boys came in a motor 
boat just before sun-set. They gave me a 
hearty invitation and I went with them to a 
fair some three miles away from the farthest end 
of the lake. On the way we sang “Once in a 

while give me a smile ” and had a very 

jolly time. I was then just beginning to appre- 
ciate English music. Of the fair I remember 
only one thing. A young man was telling some 
interesting tales very enthusiastically. He was 
surrounded by a dozen of merry girls every one 
of whom seemed to be his sister or sweetheart. 
While returning we had a still better time. 
One of us pretended to be drunk, and he began 
to deliver the merriest lectures, and sing the 
funniest songs. 

Miss Kissam was' over forty years of age. 
She had a very fine figure with a very respect- 
able expression of the face. She always dressed 
up beautifully, and appeared young and strong.. 
It was the wrinkles on the face and a few grey 
hairs that betrayed her age. 

She used to manage all the household af- 
fairs, and Elise was to her like a daughter. I 
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understood from bits of talks here and there that 
they had separate accounts in money matters, 
-and shared 'the household expenses equally. But 
Miss Kissam had reared Elise from a child, and 
•even then was proud to bestow on her all the 
caves and affections of a mother. 

Miss Kissam was Republican in her ideas, 
and deadly opposed to socialism in any form. 
She did not believe that all men were ''born 
■equal. I was reading an American history, and 
told her during some discussion that the Civil 
War had done lots of good to the South. Miss 
Kissam at once burst into tears, and I found 
myself in a very awkward position. 

•‘You are reading books written -by the 
, “Northerners,” slve said, “I had relatives in the 
South ; and I know just what was their condi 
tion. They had nothing to wear 

Miss Kissam was a Northern woman descend- 
ed from the Erenck Protestants called the i 
Huguenots who had found shelter in the New 
World from the Catholic persecution. Though 
•she respected Abraham Lincoln, and was 
Republican in ideas, her sympathies were always 
with the Southerners. 

Elise spent most of her time swinging on the 
•hammock strung up in the veranda, reading 
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“books and magazines, and ’ also in company with 
Mrs. Richard at her house ; while Miss Kissam 
used to be attending to the household affairs 
most of her time. I had thus a greater chance 
to talk to her than to the other sister. She was 
very good and kind to me, and it was from her 
that I was first able to learn many things about 
American life and -manners. Most often she was 
serious, but still there were times when she was 
■quite humorous.' , * 

Once Miss Kissam had a headache, and was 
•lying on the sofa. 

,“I can cure headache, madam,” I said. 

“What will you do, hypnotise me ?” " 

“I shall simply utter some hymns and write 
them on your forehead.” 

“All right, you try them”, she said,' “but I 
•have no faith in Hindu Charms.” 

I tried and failed ; and to my memory that 
was the only time when my Charms could not 
•cure. 

On .'another occasion Miss Kissam, Elise, 
Mr. Kissam — a cousin brother who had come for 
-a few days, and myself went out for a long ex- 
cursion. It was decided that we would not return 
home for dinner, and I carried in a paper box 
enough of sandwiches and cakes for all of us. 
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By noon we were in a forest of pines and 
cedars. 'We found out a comfortable place for 
taking lunch, and Miss Kissam said “Come on, 
Day, we will now sit like the Hindus and eat 
like the Hindus.” 

Once I went with Miss Kissam to a town 
called Dover some five miles farther, from the 
lake-side. She *did not find the things she 
wanted to purchase. The disappointment and 
the morning sun of the hot summer seemed to 
tire her out. We entered a respectable refresh- 
ment room and sat at a small table.- She ordered 
for two dishes of Ice-cream with strawbury 
short cakes. The dish was excellent, and Miss , 
Kissam said, — 

“Like to have anything more ? You can have 
all that you want.” 

“No”, I replied, and simply thanked her ; 
but in the heart of my heart I was thinking, if a 
time would ever come when we, Indians, should 
be able to say, ‘We will now sit like the Ameri- 
cans and eat like the Americans.” I. do not 
mean sitting in chairs and eating from tables. 
Even the monkeys can imitate such things. 
What I mean is the mistress and the servant' 
sitting together and eating together, as Miss- 
Kissamand myself were doing. 
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I had many interesting talks with this lady, 
and she gave me lots of valuable advice. I can't 
put them all in herewithout enlarging the hook 
beyond the limit. But there are things that peer 
up in the memory like the old pyramids, and 
they cannot remain untold. 

Miss 'Kissam had a friend by the name of 
Mrs. Cory. One after-noon we went to her place. 
Miss Cory, a girl of about sixteen, received us 
very courteously, and in her mother’s absence 
entertained the lady with nice talks. I felt that 
Miss Kissam was very highly pleased with 
her ways. I too felt that all the words of 
admiration could be used on her without any 
exaggeration. It is not that she was very beau- 
tiful ; but there was a prettiness in the carriage 
of her head, in the poise of her body, in the 
utterance of Avords, and in the observance of 
' simple manners, that could not but conquer the 
human hearts. 

When we were returning Miss Kissam was 
thinking of Miss Cory. I guessed it right ; for 
all of a sudden she began to talk about her very 
admiringly. 

“This girl is engaged,” said the lady, “though 
so young, and all her sisters were married 
young.” 


13 
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I felt that Miss Kissam was perhaps thinking 
at the same time of her proudest days when 
high ambition made her let good chances slip 
by, or of the reasons why some girls can easily 
conquer and hold the men while others cannot 
I was about to ask why Mrs. Cory allowed them 
to marry so early, when the sound of a jbig 
automobile coming along the road diverted our 
attention. 

It was a calm and bright evening. The last 
rays of the sinking sun were still kissing the 
tops of the tall trees that stood on both sides of 
the highway. We stopped on one side of the 
road more in fear of the dusts than of the motor- 
car that was coming. The driver who' was a 
big and well-dressed gentleman, slowed down the 
speed as he was passing by us, and raised his hat 
at Miss Kissam very respectfully. The lady 
returned the 'courtesy with an affable smile and a 
graceful nod of her head. 

I asked Miss Kissam who he was. 

“I don’t know,” she replied, “but I am sure 
that he belongs to the neighbourhood, and knows 
me.” ", 

I did not utter a word more on the subject, 
but within myself I cried out “What a country ! 
And what a people these are J” 
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; The last interesting, talk between myself and- 
Miss Kissam that is' still fresh iri my 1 memory, 
happened in - the fall. When the leaves turned 
red and yellow, and the forests became a merry 
confusion of pretty colours/the Lake-side ap- 
peared like the veritable garden of God: Miss 
Kissam could hardly st&y at home. The woods 
with the autumnal bealuty, the lonely sounds of 
birds and the fading but soothing sunshine 
were all the time callings her. One day we 
walked a long way seeing sights and gathering 
chestnuts. When returning the lady was tired. 

There was by the road-side an' arch of: bran- 
ches run over by' flowering creepers. Inside that 
there stood on each side a rough bench ' of 
solid branches. We sat there just for *a little 
rest, and our eyes could get from the place very 
refreshing glimpses of the lake waters through 
the tall chestnut trees; 

1 • 

'“My heart seems to be sinking, Madam,” I 
saktto Miss Kissam. 

“Why t” she questioned. 

“Because everything around . here is now 
making me think that life is nothing but an 
empty dream. A short time ago people were 
coming here, and ‘ now they are all leaving one 
by one. 1 Look at that deserted ' house. Its 
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doors nnd windows are all closed and void of 
tboir former decorations., These chestnut tree*? 
were perhaps the pride of the people living here ; 
hut they are all gone, and may never come back 
again.” 

'“What’s the good of thinking all these f” 
replied Miss Kissam, “It. will do good to none. 

It is merely' a sort of madness.” 

A short time later we resumed our walk, and' 
when we reached. home, the sun was just sinking 
behind the horizon far away across the lake. 

So far I; have not said anything about Mrs. 
Richard and her sister.' Their kindness. I shall 
never forget. Whenever they saw me they ’ 
wished me good morning or evening, and en- 
quired about my health. 

They were very rich, and had brought with 
them even their library and the heavy piano 
without caring about the expenses. Their sons 
had toy-guns, toy engines, toy-automobiles, rails, 
carriages and what not ? I became attached 
to the boys within a short time, and an incident 
made their memory quite ineffaceable from my 
mind. ’ * 

One day I went down to the lake, for a. bath. 
The water seemed to be a little cold, and I was 
Bitting on the, wooden wharf. with my feet 
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almost touching the 1 ; water surface. 'Just ‘then 
there came the two boys. - They wanted to , push 
me down into the water, and enjoy it’ as-affun'. 
Two attempts failed J but during the third effort 
X caught hold of both of them, 1 and all of us 
fell' into the lake. ‘‘The water was deep there 
and the younger boy did not know how to swim. 
A smart and stout boy as he was, I never thought 
o£ it: I saw that while the older boy swam to 
a post and caught hold of it, he was unable to 
keep himself above water. 1 at once held him 
nip and brought him to a post. The other boy 
jumped up on the wharf and gave him'a helping 
hand while I pushed him up from the water 
below. Within three minutes he was upon the 
wharf again and began to laugh. But the fun 
was over ; for their clothes were all wet and 
they had to return home for changing them. ’ 
The more I thought of the incident the more 
serious it appeared. Bub it again corroborated 
the fact that the Americans are ashamed of 
misfortunes. They will never cry out in fright. 
To the contrary the tendency is to laugh over 
dangers. 1 '' I knew that some water had entered 
into the stomach of that boy and his face be- 
trayed unmistakable signs of fright when 5 he 
first floated up from under the ' water. But he 
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laughed and told none about it. .Perhaps from 
his report his mother gathered that before long 
he would be an expert swimmer. Otherwise 
why his mother did not even utter a word about 
an occurrence that might have been fatal ? 

- There was another- incident in connection 
with, this family, that I shall never forget. 
During the Decoration Day* ,most of the houses, 
many of the trees around the lake, and some 
of the islands were very beautifully decorated. 
Mrs. Richard engaged a steam launch for a 
nocturnal trip all around the lake, and invite^ 
all her friends and many of the neighbours. X 
did not know anything about it. Miss .Kissam, 
Elise, , and all others were in the, launch and she 
was about to move put. Rut Mrs. .Richard 
discovered by looking around that poor Day was 
not there. She at once ordered the driver to 
wait, and requested Elise to call me. The young 
lady at once left the launch, and running up half 
way;up the road gave mp 1 a -call. 

“Day,? she said, "come down. We are, wait- 
ing for you.” 

Standing on the veranda I was watcbing'the 
paper-balloons rising up the sky and cruising 
over ,the forests. The call was a surprise to me. 
•The voice was beautifully restrained as .-usual 
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with the American women. It reverberated in 
the silent evening air and struck my ears -like 
the sweet call from an angel. 

I was dressed up as usual, and ran down 
the slope as fast as I could. 

“They have • been waiting for you/’ said 
Elise when I was near her, “you must thank 
Mrs. Bichard.” 

The launch was then within my sight. I 
understood the whole thing at once. I followed 
Elise into the steamer and the vessel began to 
move without any delay. 

As the steamer kept on ploughing in the 
lake I was enchanted by the beautiful decora- 
tions all around. But I was still more enchanted 
by the nobility of the soul of Mrs. Bichard. I 
thanked her, and am thanking her still now. 
This sort of high-mindedness is a special charac- 
teristic of the Americans, and I experienced it 
on more occasions than I can write down in this 
small volume. 

It was the month of August when we 
returned to New York city. Miss Kissam paid 
me sixty dollars for my services for nearly five 
months. It was a great favour ; for I was en- 
gaged for twelve dollars a month only, and I 
had already taken from her nearly thirty dollars 
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for paying off my debts to Mr. Gest and some 
■others, and also for the treatment of my eyes. 
I thanked her very much, hut it did not put an 
end to her kindness. When in the Institute. I 
received from her a coat and a clock that she 
thought would be of help to me, and they 
were really very useful. 
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I was now ready for admission into some 
Institution. As I said before I received only, one 
encouraging reply — and that was from Tuskegee. 
But the place was so far away that the journey 
alone was sure to cost me nearly half the money 
I had. On account of this I was in a state of 
hesitation ; and when an Indian friend suggested 
that Torrs’ College in Connecticut was near, and 
that I was sure to find chances for self suppor- 
tation there; I at once decided to go, and try my 
luck in the State where the seed of the American 
Democracy was first planted. 

There was no time for correspondence of 
which I had enough. I must make at least 
some personal inquiries. Moreover, the delay of 
a day meant a dollar spent. Accordingly I went 
to the New York Central Station with all my 
belongings packed in a suit-case, sent a telegraph 
to the Principal of Torrs’ College telling about 
my coming, and went into the train. 

"When I landed, it was paSt 6 p. M. and 
darkness was fast settling down around the 
lonely little Station in Connecticut. I did not 
know which way to go, nor that Torrs’ College 
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was some three miles away. I wanted to talk 
to the Station-master, hut he seemed to be always 
running away from me, and there was not even 
one passenger to address. So I left the plat- 
form and stood by the public road hoping to 
stop the very first passer-by for information. 

About ten minutes after, a lonely figure in 
a very shabby dress was coming from the direc- 
tion of the platform. We exchanged courtesies, 
and a little talk revealed that we were very close 
relatives. He was an employee in Torrs’ College 
and knew a Hindu student there.. It is a law 
in the Kingdom of God that when a man is 
helpless like myself all those who walk on foot 
and talk a language are relatives ; and when we 
were going to the same place and he was well- 
acquainted with a creature like myself we were 
certainly very close relatives. 

My hand-bag was a little heavy as it con- 
tained almost all of my possessions. When we 
started to walk my companion began to press 
me to permit him to carry it for me. After a 
short walk I could not “conceal my fatigue any 
longer, and was thus obliged to let him carry it. 

After passing about half a mile we saw a 
lonely house by the road side. Lights were 
cumin g in several rooms, and my friend informed 
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me that the ‘ house belonged to a lady teacher 
of Torrs’ College ' and that he will try to get 
a carriage from. here. I stood by the road 
while he went to the house. I heard -him talk 
and then I saw him come out with a lantern 
in hand. Within five minutes a double-seater 
pulled by two big horses was coming towards the 
road. The driver was on the carriage, but my 
friend was coming on foot. 

We had a nice ride along the dusty road of 
the summer time. It was dark but still I could 
recognise the cultivated fields on both sides. We 
landed within the College compass within twenty 
minutes. The gentleman who gave us the ride 
did not take any hire, and we thanked him very 
much. My friend then led me to the Princi- 
pal’s quarters and bid me good night. 

The Principal had just received my telegraph 
and was discussing with Mr. Scott, his Assistant, 
just what was to be done. So they also thanked 
my unexpected friend. 

Now I was at the Principal’s quarters, and 
therefore his guest. They had already finished 
supper, but the Principal’s toife did not mind 
putting on the apron again and arranging tho 
table for me. The meal consisted of several 
courses of meat and vegetables and ended in a 
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delicious dish of canned fruit. The Principal, 
his wife and Mr. Scott were all sitting close to 
my table, and the lady asked me several times 
if I wanted some move of this or that. Their 
kindness is still fresh within my memory. 

The trip to Torrs’ was a sad disappointment. 
The College was already full of poor students 
who were earning a part of their expenses by 
working in the fields or in the College itself 
as cooks, waiters, cleaners, sweepers, barbers, 
tailors and so on. The Principal gave me no 
encouragement and his Assistant advised me to 
go to the Brown University where it was pos- 
sible to work outside in the town and go to 
school at the same time. He was a very kind- 
hearted man and his wife even offered me a 
reduced-fare ticket that would carry me very 
close to the University. 

It was in the afternoon of the following day 
and at the Railway Station that I parted from 
this kind young lady. I thanked her and told 
her that I had at last decided to go to Boston, 
and so her ticket would be of no use to me. 

I feared that a second disappointment would 
dishearten me, and such trips might reduce my 
purse to such an extent that I would be forced 
to spend another season in somebody’s kitchen. 
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The words of Booker T. Washington were ring- 
ing in ray ear, and so at last I decided to go to 
Tuskegee. ■ ■ ' , 

I could not get admission into Torrs’ College,, 
because I did not have money enough. I was very 
sorry for it. But I shall never forget the people 
there. Tf honesty is the price of admission into 
the heaven above, and even if I die as the pnost 
honest man on earth, I don’t think I shall get a 
better reception after death than that given by 
the country -people of Connecticut. 

I had the wrong impression that. Boston was 
in the South from New York, and I did not 
know that I committed a great mistake until I 
was in the Shipping Office. My purpose was to 
take the Southward steamer to Savanah which 
was' sure to he cheaper. But what I ( was to 
save' by avoiding the Rails I lost through my 
mistake. It gave me more pains than the mere 
loss of money can cause. 

On the way back from the Shipping Office 
I was standing in the shade of a big building. 
My expression might he betraying internal 
worries, but 1 1 did not think about it. A' Negro 
gentleman of respectable appearance approached 
me very gently. Apparently he recognised my 
nationality and .guessed that I was worried about 
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■something. We had a short and nice talk and 
became friends at once. ' He advised me to try 
for a job in some coaster, and that would save me 
lots of money that I needed so badly. I at once 
agreed, and he offered to guide me. Both of 
us went to the docks, and we looked for a chance 
for nearly four hours but without any success. 

In that great city of Boston that American is 
the only man whose kindness I cannot forget. 
The next day we tried for a job again, but 
disappointment was the only result. The day 
following I bought a ticket and went on board 
the steamer bound for Savanah. , 

After landing in that great southern town 
I had the feeling that I was no longer in the 1 
land of Uncle Sam.- Poverty and prosperity were 
both equally conspicuous. There are any num- 
ber of uncared-for children in Savanah as in any 
Oriental town. There for the first time I saw 
crowds of American Negroes, and the first 
impression they gave me was that they are never 
unhappy. 

I reached the Railway Station very early in 
the morning. It was then quite empty. There 
were lots of benches, and' I sat down and began 
to wait for the train. A short time afterwards 
passengers began to arrive, and I found out that 
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the Black men sit on one side and the White men, 
on the other. They do not mix, but it happened 
that I was sitting on the side of the White men. 
As time passed on more men came and the place 
became almost crowded. I felt a little uneasy, 
because my colour was dark and I might be 
violating some rules of the State. But no one 
asked me a word, and not even the Policemen. 

A respectable-looking gentleman of big size 
was sitting next to me. I felt that he wanted 
to tafk to me, but hesitated. A boy came with 
peanuts. He bought a nickel worth of them, 
•and offered me some. I thanked him. and we 
became acquainted within a few minutes. This 
man was in Calcutta for nearly three years, and 
'had taken me to be a Bengali at the very first 
sight. He admired the people of Bengal and 
•said that if we had character and a little fear 
•of God no people could surpass us in any line. 

About 10 a. H. I left my seat for a restaur- 
ant of which I could see the signboard from the 
bench. I sat down and began to look at the 
menu. A Negro waiter walked to me, and I 
gave him an order at once. He looked at me, 
and asked where I came from. I took him to be 
a curious ignorant chap and told him that lie 
would not understand. 
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“Too deep for me,” he uttered and walked 
away. 

He supplied the order in the lazy oriental way 
though I can say that I had a very hearty meal. 

The following night I was in the train. The 
Railway Ticket-collector befriended me, and I 
learnt many things that I never heard before. 
He told me about the difficulties that I might 
meet with in the southern parts of the United 
States. The Negro waiter asked me those ques 
tions because it was a white man’s restaurant, 
and the colored men are never admitted there. 

The next day I was in Montgomery and had 
to wait there for nearly three hours for the train 
to Tuskegee. 

The Tuskegee Institute is just outside the 
town oE Tuskegee. The Institute compass is 
nearly a mile square, is very beautifully planned, 
and is equipped with good roads, best buildings 
well-kept lawns, gardens and trees. But about 
the land under the Institute our Captain once 
remarked to me, — “Except in the south our land 
extends as far as you can see.” 

I entered the Institute compass just before 
sun-set. There were a few students here and 
there, and I asked one of them for directions. 
He showed me a man who was a Captain and 
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exactly the person I wanted. As soon as I went 
to him he shook hands with me, and began to' 
talk with great interest. Just then Booker T. 
Washington was out on horseback for inspec- 
tion, and was coming towards us. I was at once 
introduced, and the great man was kind enough 
to halt near me and extend his hand for a shake. 

"See me in the morning.” said the Principal 
and trotted away. Next morning I actually 
went to see him, but he was already gone out of 
Tuskegee. ( 

I heard that B. T. Washington was one of 
the busiest men in the world. While at Tuskegee 
I had a chance to study him, and X feel sure 
that it is not possible to be busier than* he 
was. The Principal never wasted a minute and 
his only source of recreation was change of 
occupation. His hours of sleep were very limit- 
ed, and he never littered nor icorJced in vain. 
While at Tuskegee he attended to the minutest 
details of the Institute, and lectured almost every 
night before the entire body of students gathered 
in the Chapel. But he had to spend the greater 
portion of his time in attending to calls from 
the outside, and in keeping engagements in all 
parts of the country. It was in the trains and 
the steamers -that he wrote most of his books 
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and articles for magazine. "Whenever he felt 
his health below the normal he used to take 
his personal doctor with him wherever he went, 
lie believed in “Constant physical repair," and 
to say that he was sick or unable was to acknow- 
ledge a defeat that he would never approve of. 

About a week after my admission I was sent 
for by the Principal to dine with him. He was 
very reserved, and asked me a few questions 
about my home and relatives which I answered. 
He seemed to be the most serious man on earth, 
and his wife and sons had, it appeared, the same 
kind of fear of him as the students had. After 
leaving the dining table lie sat in an easy ebair 
in the drawing-room, opened the .Bible, and began 
to look at his favorite passages. This was his 
regular after-dinner work. 

The great secret of his success in life, I 
think, was that in his soul there was only love 
and not a bit of hatred. He had a full faith in 
divine justice, and in the ultimate triumph of 
right. He had risen far above the instinctive 
man and was not subject to the influences that 
trouble the average person. 

Booker T. Washington was a firm believer 
in materialism. “The demands of the body must 
be satisfied first and spiritualism afterwards.” 
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According to him the materialism of a commu- 
nity consisted in securing good sanitary condi- 
tions, good communications, good foods, good 
homes, good dress, good recreations and so on. 

A still better key to his character is the two 
•of his most favorite songs. Let me please put 
them in here. The Harvard song expresses the 
•spirit of the Harvard University as well as the 
Country ; and the Tuskegee song is really an 
imitation of it, — . M . ; 

I r » 

1 

Hi 

<4 Eair Harvard ! thy sons to thy jubilee ,tbrong, ( • 
And with blessings surrender thee over, 

By these festival rites, from the age that is past 
To the age that is waiting before. 

O relic and type of our ancestor’s worth. 

That has long kept their memory warm, 

Eirst flower of their wilderness ! star of their night 
Calm rising through change and through storm t 
Earewell ! he thy destinies onward and bright ! 
To thy children the lessons still give, 

With freedom to think and with patience to hear 
And for right ever bravely to live. 

Let not moss-covered errors moor thee at its side. 
As the world on truth's current glides by. 

Till the stock of the Puritans die." 
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2 

Oh t sometimes glimpses on our sight ’ 

Through present wrong the eternal right ; 

And step by step since time began 

We see the steady gain of man. 

Second day at Tuskegee I was taken to a 
preliminary examination for deciding the class 
I was fit for. The highest class in Academic 
line is called the Senior class. The examiners 
recommended me for this class, and I took 
up Electrical Engineering as my profession. 
But when I met Mrs. Washington, the wife of 
the Principal, she passed a remark that quite 
dumb-foundered me. 

"It is a pity. Day,” she said, “that you made 
the Senior class. I do not think that you will 
get the Tuskegee spirit in so short a time.” . 

Many teachers admired me. Many students 
envied me. There appeared in the Tuskegee 
Student a small article about me with some 
words of admiration. Mr. Phelps inquired about 
my standing as soon as I wrote to him about my 
admission, and they wrote very well. Tinder all 
these circumstances the remark of Mrs. Wash 5 
ington was a puzzle to me. 

The lady was very kindhearted, and took' 
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full interest in the work of her husband. She 
was always ready to help those who needed it 
and deserved it. She was very good and kind 
to me. I could not even imagine that she made 
the remark just for mere courtesy. \ 

Her words indicated that besides giving the 
academic and the industrial education-that Tus- 
kegee stands for, she gives something else which 
is very valuable, and it takes a student some 
long time to receive it. 

No matter how surprising the remark may 
he, it is a well-known fact that most Christian 
Universities, Institutes, and colleges stand for 
•something more than what is written in the 
catalogue ; and I believe that without that 
•something the Christian World would have been 
like the Mahomedan or Hindu world an epitome 
on the grave. It is beautiful, interesting, and 
existing, but never changing nor working. It 
stands for the past and . hardly for the future. 
■Grasses aud trees will grow up and almost 
aover it up. Centuries will pass away, until 
even the people who have great regards for 
epitomes will fail to recognise its existence and 
trample it down to dust. 

, The Tuskegee spirit is fundamentally an ins- 
piration. The Institute is such an atmosphere 
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that any student living within its compass and 
passing through the organised routine of duties 
is expected to be inspired with ah indomitable 
spirit of self-exertion and self 'confidence, and 
with a desire to live a better social, moral, indus- 
trial and intellectual life. And the best of tbe 
Institute is that she leads the students along tbe 
•haost practical lines, and according to the avail- 
able reports most of her graduates are successful 
and better citizens. 

The cardinal trouble with our educational 
system in India is that it violates most of the 
underlying principles of. Modern education. 1 

(1) “ Education must - be articulated to the 
life of the .community ” But our system se- 
parates the students from the community and 
generally makes him a weakling unfit to fight 
tbe battle before him. It- does not interest the 
rich and the nobles and that is the greatest 
drawback. It is a shame that a young man after 
getting an education can live idle; and prefer 
to let the Government take care of his estates. • 

(2) Education aims at supplying what a 
people has not, but ought to have, and also at 
rectifying the defects discovered through history. 
Does our system satisfy these ? 

The Institute takes it for granted that in 
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most students, if not in every one, there are most 
of the inherent powers, or at least some of the 
powers that perform all the great things of the 
world. The -aim is to make the students realise 
the existence of those powers, and to put them 
on the right track for the full development of 
those abilities. 

Every student has got a record hook. It 
is a very concise history of his career in the 
Institute, and a student may graduate even 
without appearing in the final examination 
if the book is very good. A student will 
never graduate if he has got any had remark 
about his social and moral character that has 
not been atoned for. Again a student cannot 
get his diploma even after securing the best 
marks in the final examination if he had a very 
bad record in the daily works. The students 
are always expected to appear in the quarterly 
as well as the final examinations without even a' 
day being allowed for preparation. The Institute 
thinks that education will proceed hand in hand 
with the struggle among the realities of life. 
They do not attach too much importance to one 
particular thing to the neglect of others. When 
in India, we make a student fail for not being able 
to appear in an examination or for a few spell 
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mistakes we do not realise the great harm that 
we might he committing. Those who became 
great were all students of life ; and with many 
of them the education did not even begin until 
they left the company of the teacher. 

The Institute is very particular about the 
health of the students and sees that they form 
all the necessary habits for keeping in good 
health. All throughout the twenty fonr hours 
of the day the student is a part of the discip- 
linary machine ; and the Major’s eyes passing 
through the various organised ways are always 
upon him. In my time there were some 2000 
students, and the Major knew every one of them. 
If any student failed to fall in with the require- 
ments of the Institute there was sure to he a 
crime sheet about him. The students are given 
demerits for any wrong action, and hundred 
demerits constitute a warning or expulsion ac- 
cording to the decision of the Tuskegee Council. 

I beg to talk of a student who was given a 
warning after 100 demerits, and was expelled 
when another hundred demerits were found 
hooked against his name. 

He was a very good student both in his 
Academic and Technical branches. His appear- 
ance was very attractive and age could not be 
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more than 18. His mode of talking English 
was very pleasant, and I do not think any one 
ever disliked him. But he had a weak constitu- 
tion and could not work hard. This was his 
main defect as well as the main cause of his 
ultimate expulsion. 

There is no reason why a young man's health 
should go down at Tuskegee. Time flies like a 
happy bird on golden wings. The student is 
either working or enjoying sound sleep. He 
eannot refuse to sleep ; for the lights must be 
out by ten P. M. If in the morning he is a 
second late in entering the dining hall, he is 
shut out and will be waiting for some rebuke 
at least, if not for demerits. After breakfast 
begins the routine of duties. There is not even 
solid half an hour for the student to be used 
in any way he likes. If he misuses one hour 
he is sure to be caught. Whether in the dining 
hall, in the drill ground, in the class room, in 
the library, or in the workshop there are eyes 
that are looking for him. 

During my first few weeks I felt a pain all 
ever my body owing to the routine of hard duties 
that I was subjected to all of a sudden. I used to 
make aching sounds in bed in the morning, and 
my room mate used to laugh over it. But still I 
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never complained, as no one does, and never felt 
the grinding for even a day. The whistle for 
beginning to work was as pleasant as the bugle- 
call to the play-ground. Pleasant recreation 
came from the frequent changes in duties as well 
as places. Even if you have causes for anxieties 
you can’t get a chance to worry over them, or 
to dream away some time. Every night in the 
Chapel and most days on the lawns you will be 
listening to the sweetest music. Even when you 
sit down to eat in the dining hall a band will 

he playing from the gallery. 

Some persons among the teachers are paid 
for any reasonable criticism of the Institute. 
Every year the upper classes are requested to 
submit to the Principal in writing any individual 
or general complaint that they may have. But 
no one ever complained of bad food or bad 
sanitation at Tuskesjee. 

Under all these circumstances the Major 
could reasonably ask a student why his health 
was falling. He could not give any satisfactory 
explanation, and the Major let him go with the 
advice to do his duties to the best of his abilities; 
but he became very strict about him, and began 
to watch whether he attended the class-meetings, 
the club-meetings, the chapel, the drill and other 
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duties regularly or not. The Major found his 
movements unsatisfactory, and demerits accumu- 
lated against his name until ho was served with 
a notice to leave the Institute within a limited 
number of days. 

As far as I could judge, the hoy overrated 
his own merits, and used to indulge in day 
dreams. All the attempts to lead him along^ 
the sound and practical lines of success in life 
met with a total failure. 

At Tuskegee it is compulsory that every 
student of the upper classes must he a member 
of some Debating Club and be present in the 
class-meetings that decide about such class busi- 
ness as games, feasts, picnics, complaints and 
so on. It is in these places that the students 
learn the art of debating, the parliamentary 
rules and formalities, and get into the ways of 
co-operation and combination. A teacher will 
generally be sitting like a dumb creature in one 
corner, and will never utter a word unless it 
becomes absolutely necessary. 

The Chapel was not a place for prayers and 
Sunday services only, but a common hall for the 
entire body of students, teachers and visitors. 
The best synonym for it would be a family 
parlour. There the students meet in the most 
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-orderly manner and pass many occasions that 
cannot be forgotten. It is an unwritten law 
-at Tuskegee that every welcome visitor must 
•talk to the students. In that great Chapel the 
Tuskegee students had the good luck to come 
in touch with, and hear from such great men 
-as Theodore Roosevelt, W. H. Taft, Lord Bryce, 
Andrew Carnegie, and many others of great 
fame and influence. And as I said before, the 
Principal never missed a chance to talk to the 
•students. His talks in the Chapel were as simple 
as possible, and his attitude was always like 
that of a father of great experience. He was 
-an expert in the art of speaking, and never 
carried on a talk without some such touches of 
humour as would make every one laugh. There 
were such occasions in the Chapel when we ’ 
laughed to utter exhaustion. 

A great beauty as well as a distinct feature 
of the American oratory is this timely touch of 
humour. A ring of laughter refreshes the mind 
after some serious attention, and makes it possible 
to hold attention continuously. 

We, the people of India, can never imagine 

the sentiments that an American bears towards 

( 

his Alma Mater. They are the outgrowths of 
many happy days of co-operation, and good feeling 
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inside the school compass. And I think that 
due to two reasons the sentiments of the Tuskegee 
students are stronger than the sentiments of stud- 
ents of many other places. The first reason is that 
the problem of money does not worry the stud- 
ents. The Institute helps a great deal, and finds 
a way for every desirable student no matter 
how poor he may he ; and there is not the 
slightest distinction between a rich and a poor 
student. The other reason is that the Institute 
is co educational, and the past memories of 
many happy couples are associated with her. 

Our graduating ceremony appeared to me 
like a funeral ceremony . Most of the students 
were touched by the thought of the approaching 
day of leaving the Institute — a day of separation 
from dear friends of many years — a day that 
was the end of many golden days. The sickness 
of the heart began when the rehearsal of the 
ceremony began, and it reached its climax when 
a chosen student of the Class delivered the 
farewell address to the Institute. There were 
tears in the eyes of many students and a few 
teachers. Some girls of Spanish descent who 
had come from the Spanish colonies and were 
in the Institute for some five or six years, were 
almost uncontrollable. Booker T. Washington 
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stood up with n few words of consolation, but. 
a man of iron will ns ho was, ho loo seemed to 
ho affected. 

The education of u person begins from home 
and his environments; but Tuskegee is a now 
homo for young men and young women ; and 
■when they come out., reborn as it were, with 
the ideas, ideals, abilities nnd the inspirations 
that the Institute intends to endow them with, 
they arc said to have got the Tuskegee spirit. 

Among all nations there is a desire to lay 
claims to respect or high estimation of others for 
special things or things that they are proud of. 
Their claims, however, are always disputable ; 
hut there are two things in which the United 
States surpasses all other nations modern or 
ancient, and their claims to high estimation for 
them are quite undisputahlo. 

The United States has got the highest build- 
ings in the world. To plan and perform big 
things is a special Yankee characteristic lie 
prefers to talk in billions rather than in millions. 
The bigger the job is, the gladder and the more 
energetic the Yankee feels. 

But higher, nobler, grander and more far. 
reaching is the other thing for which the respect 
for the Americans is spreading all over the 
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globe. It is the American spirit of friendliness 
towards other nations and races. 

The United States is spending more money 
and more energy for other nations and races 
than any other country. There is hardly a land 
where the wealth of Uncle Sam has not gone 
forward for charity or for the establishment of 
libraries and schools. But Tuskegee Institute 
is the greatest testimonial of this American 
spirit of friendliness. In the history of the 
wide world this is the first and the only instance 
of one race spending unlimited sums of money 
for the uplift of another race of another type ; 
for the special aim of the Tuskegee Institute 
is to help and improve the conditions of the 
Americans with the African blood. Thanks to the 
pioneers of that noble country and her children t 
I received my diploma in 1909, but I had 
to wait at Tuskegee another full term and a 
summer as a post-graduate in order to finish 
the Electrical course. 

I received my Electrical Certificate in 1911. 
It was a very notable occasion, for the whole 
world was. then thinking about a very unusual 
event, and Tuskegee was not an exception. It 
was the Halley’s comet that shone over us 
while we were preparing to leave the Institute. 
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Mr. Phelps was then in Colombo, Ceylon. He 
helped me with some ' fifty dollars in 1908. I 
borrowed some credit as loan from the Institute 
and was able to push on. In 1910 I was a 
post-graduate and was able to earn almost the 
whole of my expenses. But when I was ready 
to leave in 1911, I had no money and wrote to 
Mr. Phelps for thirty dollars. Though so far 
away, he was not even a day late in giving me 
what I had asked for. Such friends are rare 
indeed. 

I had the good fortune to come in close 
touch with one of the Trustees of Tuskegee 
.Institute. I have forgotten his name. He was 
a very good man and gave me a letter of introduc- 
tion to one of his relatives — son-in-law’s brother 
— who was holding a very important post in 
G. E. Co. in Schenectady. I left Tuskegee with 
that letter and did not entertain the slightest 
doubt in getting a post on my reaching the 
destination. 

On the way there was hardly anything im- 
portant except one thing that I must tell here. 
I was in the 3rd. class of a small steamer going 
up to Albany. There were a few merry Ame- 
ricans near me, and one of them brought several 
bottles of Beer for having a good time. He 
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offered me a glass .which I courteously refused 
declaring that I don’t drink. , This was a great 
surprise to him. , , 

> “Look here !** he said loudly to his comrades, 
“Here is a fellow. who says he does not drink.*’ 

This remark brought all the, eyes on me. 
One fellow stood up and approached me with 
a very pleasant smile where there was not only 
wonder and simplicity but something else. 
He shot at me several questions in rapid sue 
cession and I had to ■ give in at the fifth 
question. 

“Do you tell lies ?” was his fifth query. , 

"Sometimes.” I replied. 

"Here you are \” he looked at others with an 
air of conquest. “Can’t go to heaven.’’ 

The major portion of the night we had ■ a 
very fine time there. There were whistling, 
singing and a lot of yearning. I could not help 
admiring their gay and good disposition, and 
their habit of drinking did not decrease 
my admiration for them even by a hair’s 
breadth. , 

Innocence is not a virtue. It is like wor- 
, shipping the idol that neither curses nor blesses. 
If you want the .blessings, don’t be afraid to 
approach, your god.. The curses may fall to 


15 
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your fate, but even then" you will be ahead of 
those that never moved out of fear. I do not 
believe in drinking, nor in abstinence from it. 
It all depends on the mental 'and physical 
necessity. The poison that kills may revive 
some patients, but don’t try it in every 
base. 

" I approached the gate-keeper of (h E. Co. at 
Schenectady, and presented the letter of introduc* 
tion. He went through 1 a book containing the 
names' of the important men of the firm aud 
could not find the name. He then advised me 
to go to the Eece’ption Hoorn in the office build- 
ing and enquire again. I obeyed accordingly. 

About fifteen minutes later, I was told 
very courteously f that the gentleman I- wanted 
was transferred to ’Pittsfield, and that no one 
knew if at any time he would come back or not. 
It was an office boy of about' thirteen that was 
talking to me . 1 He talked and looked like the 
smartest fellow " in the world. He spoke with 
an air of regret, but I was now a changed man 
and could not be satisfied with mere courtesies. 
I took the boy,’ into confidence and explained 
that I must have a job. He suggested that I 
should see some foreman. I at once agreed, and 
he carried my letter to the man who was .the best 
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in his' opinion; .That man, again; suggested' that I 
should .see one Mr.' E. J. Ryan who was Private 
Secretary to the Chief ^Engineer of the Pittsfield 
Works, and who (would be able to call up any 
one in Pittsfield for me. ' 

. 1 This Mr. 1 Ryan is a great friend <o£ mine 
whom I shall never forget. He is a very good 
man too. ’ I showed him my Diploma and Certi- 
ficates and explained my present circumstances. 
He worked harder for me than one is inclined 
to believe. r Let me please cite here one incident 
that proclaims about the nobility of his soul 
louder than all the words T. can write down. I 
Mr. Ryan began to think about the means 
of my passing the night before I did. As I had 
only a few dollars left with me, he did mot think 
it wise to go- to, a hotel.' He called up by the 
phone one Indian — the only Indian that worked 
at Schenectady — and I talked with him; and ar-, 
-ranged to pass the night without any expense. 
He gave me his address, and Mr.- Ryan after 
bis office hours undertook to find out the place 
for me. > . - > : > 

I had a suit-case with me, that was pretty 
heavy. Mr. -.Ryan insisted on carrying it for 
me at least, part of the way, and I had to let him 
•do it. . Now .compare his position with mine and 
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then find out tho height of his noble character. 
In most countries the nobles are horn, and in 
many eases thoy are found to be rogues. But 
in the United States the nobles are turned out 
by her social Institutions, and most of them 
prove to be angels without the wings. Thanks 
to the country and her social Institutions \ 

Mr. Byan called up by tbe phone the 
gentleman I wanted, though he was some thirty 
miles away. Unfortunately he could not do 
anything for me. Then Mr. Byan called up ono 
of his own friends in the same Pittsfield "Works 
of G. E. Go., and was able after a tiresome 
search to secure n post for me. He gave mo a 
letter and some directions for going to Pitts* 
field and then bid me good-bye. 

Mr. H. Tobcy of Pittsfield, Mnssachusettes, 
who 'secured tho post for me was a young 
Engineer of medium size and great refinement 
Besides being an able Engineer for G. E. Co., be 
was a member of tbe Pittsfield City Council. 
Prom this, however, it . must not be construed 
‘ that ho did not like Engineering or was not 
working whole-lienrtedly for the Eirm. He once 
gave a very, interesting talk on. some Engiiieer'- 
ing in Italy, though he was in that country only 
once, ‘and that was on his honey-moon. But still 
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no husband and wife formed a better or hap- 
pier couple than Mr. and Mrs. Tobey. • , 

Mr. Tobey was very kind to me. The very 
first day I met him, he- offered to lend me some 
money if I needed, and went about in the town 
with me in order to find a room for me. When 
everything was fixed up, he gave me his home 
address and told me that he would- be pleased 
to receive me at his own house at any time. 
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• I lmd many liappy occasions with Mr. Tobey; 
that 1 shall never forget. Many times I . went 
to his house without any engagement and still 
every successive visit was more pleasant. One 
fine summer afternoon I was with him in his 
automobile. Wc motored up on the top of a 
neighbouring hill outside the town, and enjoyed 
a very good time. There was Mrs. 'Tobey and 
also a cousin brother of Mr. Tobey. On our 
way back we stopped at a very refined house 
in the town and took supper with two elderly • 
ladies. One was the aunt and the other was 
the mother of Mr. Tobey. They were very 
refined and learned characters, and knew even 
about the kind of water we bathe in during the 
river- side festivals. Mr. Tobey was living sepa- 
rate not because there was any friction or mis- 
understanding, but because that is the prevailing 
custom. As soon as a son or a daughter is 
married he or she will start a new family. This 
custom is very good, for it accelerates racial 
expansion and encourages self-help. 

Mr. Tobey once gave me a formal invitation 
to a dinner through the telephone. I think it 
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was on a New Tear’s day ancL was expressed; in 
the name of Mrs. Tobey. , There were , more 
gentlemen invited, and a little, programme wa$ 
prepared. Whenever an American invites.. a 
friend or a guest of distinction, a programme is a 
sure thing, and the dinner is only a normal item 
in it. But such programmes are a matter of 
course with the American .home-life, and -they 
are gone-, through without any effort or much 
preparation. The first item is reception as 
natural, followed by introductions and acquaint- 
ance. I regret to say • that .many of the most 
educated people among us cannot perform this 
preliminary item very (Satisfactorily. .There ,at 
Mr. Tobey’s the second item was a game of 
cards. , It came as a matter,, of course because 
the dinner was not quite ready. The .talk , con- 
tinued throughout the game, and even at table 
afterwards. No one will interrupt while 1 one 
is talking. No one will miss a chance to utter 
a word, of admiration for the ‘ other party 
concerned. No one will try to monopolise the 
talk of the company of a person. . No one 
wilHntrude while two, persons are talking with 
interest. And the begging of pardon is always 
at the tip. of the tongue for the .slightest mistake 
or wrong of any kind. The , primary, aim .and 
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object Of every person is to make the occasion 
pleasant, and present himself Or herself at the 
best. It taxes upon the patience, self control 
and tact .of many of the persons present. It is 
not a question of being the right only, but of 
preventing oneself from being in any way asso- 
ciated with the wrong; ’ You may have to wor- 
ship the very god you bate, and exactly coincide 
in what you : don’t believe. ' After the dinner we 
came back to the drawingroom and chatted 
pleasantly. It is the duty of the persons present 
and of the host in particular, to see that ‘the 
interest does not lag behind. In refined societies 
the gentlemen do' hot smoke before the ladies, 
and in many parts of the United States the 
drinking at the family table or in the family: 
parlour is not yet permissible. The occasion 
at Mr. Tobey’s was brought to a pleasant con- 
clusion by some sweet music played on the 
piano by Mrs. Tobey. I shall never forget these 
happy hours, and let me please record' here 
some more happy memories that will throw light 
on the American home -life. 

In Chicago I lived over two years with a 
'German- American family as almost one of them. 
My Only relation with them waS that ! rented 
‘one of their rooms ; but congenial association 
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made them as near and dear to me as possible. 
Mr. Dehnert, the father and the main earner of 
the family, was an emigrant from West Prussia. 
He was a silent and hard worker, and never 
talked much. At the age of 45, and father of 
six children^, he was attending night school in 
order to get over some difficulties he met with in 
his business, and also to secure an increment. 
The mother was the manager of the family, 
used to look after some eleven rooms in the 
rented building, do the marketing and make 
almost all the dresses required- by the family. 
Her character and ability can be seen through 
the fact that she gave a severe scolding to the 
eldest daughter Mamie of about 17 years of age 
for putting a Ijttle powder on the face, and .made 
her wash it off at once. Next to Mamie there 
were Stephena, Harie, Martha, Edy and then 
Laylie the youngest. All of them were attend- 
ing school except the eldest and the youngest. 

One Sunday noon an Indian friend rang . me 
up through the telephone. I was in my room on 
the second floor. Mamie came, to respond, and 
called me saying that I was wanted at the phone. 
I came down and began to talk, while Mamie 
stood near and began to listen. Let me call the 
friend Mr. K. whom I gave ah invitation' in the 
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following manner, •‘—‘Mr,. EL,,; you better come to 
my place. , There ar.e some very nice and pretty 
girls- here. I shall introduce, them to: you, and 
I, am sure you will like them.’’ - • .■ , ; 

.Mr. K; :agreed,. and after putting. hack the 
ear-piece to its place I turned at Mamie. , < There 
was a sweet .smile; on: her face., Some happy’ 
hours were in. anticipation, n ... -o ■ • ■ 

, “Mr..3L is a very nice young man.” I said; 

'.‘He.. came out, •successfully as a- Mechanical 
Engineer from a. good University.:,' I am sure 
you will all like , him.” . ; • .;• 

My talk was . more or less* like that of a, 
father, or a brother, who. is proud of ..having nice 
girls, ..at :home and , is very anxious to see. them 
make ‘. acquaintance with good ^ind promising 
young men. Such invitations and such admira- 
tions are, usual in the American Society no matter 
how out of. the way .they may appear to us. ‘ • ••.L 
Mr: : .'Kv came in time and was received. by 
Mamie... When I , came, down. at her. call every 
one, was . present -in. the parlour except; .Mr. 
Dehnert .and Stephena. He was mot at home, 
and > ! she,' si.: felt, .was . .perhaps putting the last 
- touches on, her: coiffure. .1. guessed ..right, for 
when sheiappeared.she looked like the most [care- 
fully i finished, and attractive • piece of 1 art;; Shh 
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was in her newest gown and appeared very bash- 
ful when she; entered the. parlour. She .walked 
straight to the piano-stool and sat down . with. her 
back towards most of us and. her finger oh the 
keys. ... ; >1 

“This is ihy second daughter, Stephena,” Mrs. 
Dehnert remarked at Mr. I£., and. asked her to 
play some music. The piano at once tinkled, 
and her running fingers on the keyboard were 
as graceful as the music was sweet. > .... ;] 

The proceedings here were not in exact accord 
with' the most careful and modern ways. A 
reception at an American family quarter is most 
often theatrical, though quite natural, : with even 
the elements of surprise. • ■ : • • . 

b-r After playing a couple of sweet pieces of 
popular music, Stephena turned on the rotating 
stool' and faced us. Silence reigned for nearly 
five seconds. This was a chance for Mr. EL. to 
talk, and it came to him automatically. , But he 
did not know how to utilise it.. I, am sure he 
wanted to admire the music at least;, but to 
express ^he admiration ' in a proper way was ,not 
a natural thing with him. Books cannot teach 
how to love nor how to entertain. These things 
grow within, and keep on developing if the 
atmosphere is favorable. 
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The Americans are congenital entertainers. 
Stephena, Mr. Dehnert- told me, acted in the 
church when she was only three years old, and % 
she did it so beautifully that the audience wanted 
to know whose child it was. • 

While at Pittsfield I was once sitting on the 
veranda in a hot summer afternoon. A little 
girl of about 3 years of age dragged her toy-chair 
to me and said “Mr. Day. do you mind if ■ I sit 
by you ?” 

I once went to see my friend Mr. Robinson 
at Oscawana. He was out, and Mrs. Robinson , 
was too busy and begged to be excused for a 
few minutes. Little Grace came to me and 
began to talk, first on the weather, then on 
the modes of dress in different countries, and 
last of all on the family games that gave her a 
chance to bring her dominoes and teach me 
how to play with them. But when her mother 
came, she lost all her interest in me and did 
nothing but to smile and listen. 

If there is nothing to interest a party weather 
is always the handiest thing to talk upon. It 
interests every one, and every one has something 
to say about it. The simple utterance of the 
morning or evening greetings sounds a little sharp 
and even rude. So it is usual to put in a remark 
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about the weather, — “It is a very fine day”— -for 
instance. The other party will at once agree 
though he or she could quite reasonably declare 
that his or her eyes were good enough to see it. 
This is the usual way, and it serves also as a 
means of finding out the party that wants a 
company and is not engaged. 

Mr. K. had no training in the art of enter- 
tainment, and made a very had figure of himself 
in the parlour. He had not mixed much with 
the Americans. That was the main- cause, and 
I would not wonder if the noble piece of divine, 
and human art seated on the stool before him 
had stupefied him, or transferred his real soul 
into a world where there is nothing hut happy 
dreams and endless enjoyments. 

The woman as well as the fine art have the 
inherent power to inspire. Our Indian Society 
reaps hut a meagre benefit from the latter, while 
the inspiring influence of the former cannot in 
the least exercise its miraculous power. 

One of the greatest Hindu problem is the 
marriage of daughters There are very few 
families among the Hindus that do not pay in 
sorrows and anxieties for the solution of it. But 
the American parents have no reason to worry. 
The daughters are more welcome to them than 
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the sons. The more is tlieir number the happier 
and brighter is the home. 

The cause of this wide difference is first of 
all the laws of inheritance that deprive our 
women of all rights, and thus talce away the 
land from under their feet as it were. The • 
American girls inherit equally with their bro- 
thers, and receive better attentions from parents 
on account of their congenital delicacy. 

At the pretent stage of India’s economical 
growth the problems of Hindu marriages will 
never he solved unless the laws of inheritance 
are altered. When at every turn of our life we 
.want money, the vows and meetings against the 
■dowry are mere childishness. Bidyasagar’s efforts 
for widow -remarriage were like pulling the tree 
by the leaves in order to uproot it. The leaves 
came off and the tree remained just where it grew. 
Let the laws of inheritance be altered, and once 
the widows find a ground to stand upon, they 
will declare their own rights, and remarry with- 
out any broker, if they like. 

Secondly, the early age of marriage 'contri- 
butes a great deal to the. difficulty of theproblem. 
Onfce an ' old father approached a clerk of some 
40 rupees worth for marrying his daughter to 
him. He put the 5 request before him very 
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submissively and with' a' plaid tiVe narration of 
bis physical ; and financial condition'. The clerk 
replied that he could easily' marry the daughter 
to a MZf without' any dowry. 1 ‘ o ' - ' 

;v Our Society is upside down. There are some 
eighteen thousand prostitutes to whom the people 
•of Calcutta are paying money as welkas respects 
•regularly.!/ It could not b’e r a wonder if that 
very clerk* was worshipping a fallen creature ’of 
the underworld with the whole of his income. 
But stilbhe could not enter into the sabred bond 
•of To ve; without being paid.' T am sure lie would 
have • .'never • uttered those words before the old 
man’s daughter. On- the other, hand if she were 
•aged -enough and allowed to exercise the inherent 
power of virtue aud feminine charms, she might 
have strung him like' an angler./ In /France the 
girls 'are free after their marriage; ! Before that 
time they, cannot; even write a letter without 
the sanction of the. guardian../ There is no .court- 
ship as in England or- America* But there is 
ho age limit for marriage and no obstacle in. the 
way of earning a livelihood. ; The result" : is that 
the girl can wait, and her parents can exact a 
■dowry .from the felh . he "nrif s to m'ariy her. 
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grazing a number o£ donkeys rind sheep. I learnt 
that her father demands a dowry of 40 English 
pounds from her would-be husband. She has 
no fear of a livelihood, and the law of the State 
protects her person, wherever she may go. Let 
the State give more legal protection to the 
women of Northern India and they are sure to 
wake up to their duties out of the home. Then 
there will not be so many cases of shocking 
suicide and dishonorable dependency. Those 
who dread the idea of freedom of the women are 
mere children. Let them go, not to America, 
nor to Europe, hut to some other province of 
their own country, only a few hundred miles 
away, and study the customs and manners of 
their, own race. 

In Southern India the Hindu women are quite 
free. Any number of young and pretty wives 
of the most conservative Hindus are seen in the 
streets and the tram-cars side by .side with 
strange gentlemen. Their ideas and ideals and 
the virtues are in no way inferior to those of 
other Hindus, and their historical record is' 
rather better, . 

I shall never forget an young Arab woman 
who concealed her pretty face from me, but 
called me a few seconds later, and showed me the 
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propel' way, for the road I had taken was a 
blind one. They cover their faces, but there is 
not a place where they cannot go, and hardly 
a business that they cannot do. 

It is the ideas and the ideals that shape the 
characters ; and with the same amount of free- 
dom and moral education the women will behave 
far better than the men. 

Now coming hack to our point, Mr. K. did 
not open his lips, and Mrs. Dehnert came forward 
to save the interest of the occasion. 

‘‘Mr. It.” she said “you take this chair. You 
are not comfortable on that sofa.” 

But it seemed that he could not move, and^ 
courteously declared that he was all right there. 
Some more pieces of music were played. A few 
songs were sung. Stephena .acted a part very 
artistically. Harie and Edy both performed some 
recitations. The occasion was on the whole very 
pleasant, but Mr. K. all throughout, appeared 
unable even to admire properly. I felt very bad 
about it, and at a suitable interval I had asked 
Mrs. Dehnert if she would like to hear us talk in 
our Indian language. She? agreed, and thus I 
secured a chance to talk 1 to Mr. K. , in their 
unknown language without offending any one 
and without their knowledge of the subject. I 
16 
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explained how he could contribute to the amuse- 
ments of the occasion. There were lots of photo- 
graphs on the walls. He could question about 
them. All girls generally keep an album, £md one 
album may contribute a lot to the amusements 
and keep the parties engaged for hours. I ex- 
plained how he could properly ask the girls to 
show their albums. But the feeling that I knew 
his difficulties made the case worse, and I was 
glad when I felt that we could properly bring 
the occasion to a close. 

It must not he considered that because of the 
social freedom, men and women are all the time 
jfchinking of .friendship and pleasant company. 
The people of the opposite sexes living in the 
same building, and even in side-by-side rooms are 
strangers and do not talk even once in a year. 
Among the ambitious young men and women of 
the better class people there is rather a tendency 
to avoid the pleasures of close companionship no 
matter how courteous they may be, and though 
no ceremony in America looks well without an 
equal number of both the sexes. The reason is 
quite plain. Many girls dread the -idea of falling 
in love and condemn’ the very thought of love at 
first sight. Their dignity and idea of self-respect 
will prevent them from making themselves cheap 
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in any way. With the yonng men, again, there 
is a tendency not to be caught by the charms of 
any lady, and they early realise that such pleasures 
cause too much fruitless expenditure iu money 
and in time. They plan and hope to court and 
marry when the time comes. A young man and 
,a young woman might be seeing each other 
every day, and they may be craving for each 
-other’s company, but still they won’t talk to each 
.ether without a proper introduction unless some 
business brings them together, 

A pretty girl was once taking photos, for 
money in a park in the summer time, “Come 
on, young man, I like to take your photo.” she 
said to me, “It will cost only ten cents and ten 
minutes time.” I agreed, and after the business 
was at an end she said Pardon me for being so 
inquisitive,— do you come from India f’ 

Again the affair of love and friendship is not 
-of the same kind among all classes of people. 
An Irish-American joined in the Spanish-Ame- 
rican war and never returned. 

“I don’t think he is dead”, said his wife to me, 
“but I don’t care. I reared up my children just 
the same.” , 

She was a very active Irish woman, and reared 
up three daughters with great difficulty. The 
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eldest one, let me call her Miss A, was now about 
19 years old. The mother used to take care of the 
rented house, keeping at times as many as four 
roomers, while two of the girls worked in some 
factory. All of them knew how to read and 
write and were now well-provided and happy. 
Before their house there stood a tree just close to 
the street, and it made the front of the veranda 
very nice and shady. They used to string in the 
summer a hammock between the tree and llib 
corner post of the house. Two pieces of romance 
are connected with this hammock and I ' shall 
never forget it. 

I was one of their roomers, and when one 
evening I returned from my work I saw a big 
man of about 45 sleeping on the hammock. A 
man passing along the street asked who he was. 
One girl replied smilingly that he was their 
father who had just returned. It was a joke, 
hut this man who had just come with two young 
sons to room with them actually tried to become 
their father. Many times I saw him hobnobing 
with the mother who could legally marry again, 
but she did not give him the least encouragement. 
She would he working with the sewing machine 
and he would be sitting on the sofa close by, but 
never to be favoured with a smile of the kind he 
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wanted. Some three months later he left the 
1 place, and I think the cause was nothing hut the 
soreness of disappointment. But his elder son 
remarked that the house was no good and was 
stinking. 

About the other romance, two sisters came 
from a neighbouring town in order to pay them a 
friendly visit. The elder one, about sixteen years 
-old, was very pretty. Many times I saw her lying 
or swinging on the hammock, and I noticed many 
passers-by casting backward glances. Under the 
green leaves and in front of the painted- white 
balustrade of the veranda, the girl swinging on a 
many-coloured hammock with the legs hanging, 
was indeed making a very good subject for an 
artist. * N 

< One fellow whom I knew very well became a 
victim of her charms. ' He was not an educated 
fellow, nor very clever either. He tried to pre- 
tend,- but did not know how to do it well. The 
clever people saw his weakness and his Land-lady 
•circulated that he did not possess a single pair of 
good uhderwears to put on under his pretty coat. 
Let me call him Mr. B. and the pretty girl 
MissC. 

One fine Sunday afternoon I was sitting on 
the veranda and Miss 0. was swinging on the 
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hammock. ' Mr. B. asked about Miss A. in a tone 
of great familiarity and long acquaintance. He 
put the question to me, but his' eyes became 
rivetted on Miss 0. within a second, and his main 
object was also the acquaintance of Miss 0. Both 
myself and Miss 0. ' answered at the same time 
that Miss A. was inside. At this he approached 
( the girl, and took his seat on the grass just before 
her legs. She sat up, and the scene was just' like 
a Hindu worshipping a goddess. Miss C. then 
left the hammock in order to call Miss A. and it 
happened that the latter was just coming out. 
A couple of minutes later, there were five girls 
on the lawn under the leafy tree — two on the 
grass and three on the hammock, with Miss A. in 
the centre and looking down at Mr. B. 

Mr. B. failed to make any impression on Miss 
0. She was a school-girl, and still too young, 
though there are rare cases of American girls 
marrying at the age of 13 and 14. Perhaps a 
school-boy would have interested her much more,, 
and Mr. B. made the greatest mistake by asking 
for Miss A. in that familiar tone, for it meant 
that he was looking for Miss A. who was his 
friend. There is no rivalry among girls of Miss 
O’s age, and it is almost an unwritten law among 
listers in a family that they will never stand in 
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one another’s way, and that the eldest sister must 
ge£ her share of opportunities, and the younger 
ones mnst he patient for her sake. 

Mr. B. found himself in a very peculiar posi- 
tion. He had to court Miss A. while thinking 
of Miss C. A few days later the two sisters went 
away, but still things began to develop very 
rapidly. One evening I was surprised by the 
sound of an automobile in front of the house. 
Mr. B. was giving his would-be fiance and the 
rest of the family an auto.-ride. But the very 
next day the lovers fell out. I don’t know why, 
but a few days later I heard the mother saying 
regrettingly to Mr. B. that she was “an awful 
straight girl.” Mr. B. hung about Miss A. pre- 
tending that he was coming to the house to see 
me and other roomers who were his friends. 
But the sisters behaved very distantly, and Miss 
A. did not even talk. 

I had made many other friends at Pittsfield. 
Their names are still in my note-book. But I 
cannot write everything without enlarging the 
hook beyond the plan. However, I must say 
a few words about Mr. Lamb with whom and 
at whose house I had many happy occasions. 
He was a Scottish Emigrant married and settled 
down in Massachusettes. He was much older than 
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myself but not less bold. He wanted to . photo ■ 
graph in midwinter the top of Mount Grelock 
which is the highest point in Massachusettes. 
Accordingly we formed a party of some six. men, 
and landing at the nearest point from, the train 
began to climb up. 

The day was very had. Patches of cloud 
swam across the sky and made it bright and 
dark too frequently. A mass of darkness perched 
on the top of Grelock always threatened us with 
a bad luck. We became discouraged and after 
some hesitation gave up the attempt. We sat 
under a tree and finished ^he lunch we carried, 
and then returned to the railway track eating 
wild apples all along the road. 

Mr. Lamb invited me to another attempt. 
But when I woke up in the morning I saw a 
heap of snow at the window. It meant a worse 
day than on the former occasion, and I put my 
head hack under the quilt. When I went to 
Mr. Lamb’s in the evening he was developing 
the photographs from the top of the Mount, 
for the day had become better a short time after- 
wards. I thanked Mr. Lamb for his bravery. 
Those who will succeed are sure to try whether 
it rains or shines. 

Mr. Lamb was a man of very sound character. 
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He had become a widower at. an early age, 
but still he never courted another woman and 
remained spotless in his character. His wife, I 
presumed; was not on good terms with her 
parents, and called her mother-in-law before her 
death, and asked her to take care of her baby-son. 

■> When I first asked Mr. Lamb about his son 
he said very ' sadly — “Mr. Hay, we don’t talk 
about him in the family.” 

This boy ran away from school at the age of 
about 19 and began to work, and then got mar 
ried with a Catholic girl of Irish descent-. There 
was no communication between the father and 
the son. The rumours brought this news first. 
Mr. Lamb went over to enquire, and the city 
directory confirmed the matter. We asked Mr. 
Lamb many times to marry again, but he would 
always say, 

“If I marry now who will look after my 
mother ?” < 

“No, my son,” the old mother wo.uld say, 
“you can marry at any time. Don’t say that I 
am in the way. I can look after myself.” 

The mother and son were both equally ready 
to sacrifice for each other. 

Long before I said good-bye to Mr. Lamb 
his son began postal communication with him. 
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He got a baby, and seemed to be in financial 
difficulty. He wrote for bis dolls and skates 
and rollers, and once sent the photos, of his 
pretty wife and baby. "We took these as timid, 
attempts to soften the heart of the old father 
Mr. Lamb sent the things he asked for, but never 
wrote a letter. I earnestly hope that they have 
made up their differences by this time, and the 
little grandchild has already begun to pull old 
Mr. Lamb by the hair. 

I liked Pittsfield very much, and I beg to say 
here something about the town that is sure to- 
interest my countrymen. 
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I was fortunate enough to be particularly 
well-acquainted with the people of the above 
mentioned city and with their different aspects 
of life. Pittsfield ranks among the first-class 
American cities through which the best parts of 
the American life can he seen. This is really a 
town though customarily it is called a city. A 
detailed history of the city contains almost all 
the points of the American history. Its early 
settlers plunged into frequent bloody wars with 
the Red men of whom only some traces exist 
there to day. 

The people in the city participated in the 
war against the Erench and took a very ener- 
getic part in the revolutionary war against Eng- 
land. Their military deeds were particularly 
remarkable In the Civil War. All around the 
central part of the city there are many inscrip- 
tions on huge stones and walls about brave 
generals and soldiers. In the Central park, 
named so, because of its central position, there 
stands the magnificent statue of a soldier facing 
the street, built in honour of those who gave 
their lives for the TTnion. 
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The moral and social standard of the city is 
vei’y high. I think this is due primarily to the 
dominating influence of the people of the Puritan 
stock. I could not find out what proportion of 
the people descended from that stock ; but the 
laws, customs and ideas clearly testify that 
Puritanism still holds sway over the city. Such 
things as unmarried persons living together and 
professional love making, things that are consi- 
dered in many cities as a matter oF course, 
hardly exist there The city is always on the 
guard against these things and now and then 
makes some arrests. Individual freedom is very 
great, but nobody is considered free to violate a 
moral law. 

There are many foreigners in the city, con- 
sisting generally of the Irish, Prench, Italian, 
Polish and others, many of whom are wholly 
Americanized. In a small town like Pittsfield — 
only about four square miles with about thirty- 
tliree thousand population im all, the foreigners 
n,re much affected by the neighbourly influence 
of the American ideas, ideals and ways, and thus 
the moral and social level of the place is higher 
than that of the city of Boston of world- wide 
cultural fame. Among the thirty three thousand 
population there are more than forty churches, 
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which, is a very healthy sign compared with 
other cities. There is no enforcement for going 
to the church, but most of the people are 
members of some church. All kinds of business 
close on Sundays, and even to-day, in that city, 
religion forms a very conspicuous aspect of the 
life of the people. 

In Pittsfield there are twenty eight schools, 
beginning from the Kindergarten up to High 
School. There is no College. I think it is because 
there are so many of them within the State. 
The education within the city is mainly academic, 
though thei l e are arrangements for some business 
courses also. Only a few of the children of the 
city have at present a chance to get any indus- 
trial training. The city is considering a plan 
of making industrial training a part of all the 
public schools. There are about five-thousand 
and six-hundred students in those schools. 
Besides the Bay-schools there are Night-schools 
with an .average membership of about two 
hundred persons, men and women, boys and 
girls. Some of the Night-school students are 
illiterate adults from Europe who try to learn 
how to read, write and speak the English langu- 
age. There are two newspapers published in 
the city supplying the people with the news of 
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•the world, of tlie country, of the state and the 
■city also. Hardly .a day passes within the city 
without some public lecture of some cultural 
value. . 

I was once fortunate enough to address a 
■Club of about fifty women in the city. These 
women are very devoted Christians and do a 
•great deal in advancing the Christian Missionary 
work. Most of them are well-educated, but 
-know very little about the Eastern fields where 
they support the Missionaries. 

The Eoreign Mission, I- thought, was Plainly 
•a patriotic work and a lucrative business to . the 
Missionaries who will not mind even telling a lie 
in order to make the profession a success. My 
-observations in the United . States, however, 

' brought about a "change in the idea. There are 
■many who are actually inspired by the faith 
that by spreading Christianity they will he help- 
ing the cause of God/ 

The United Slates of America is an excep- 
tional country with an exceptional people who 
•can offer thb best things they have to the ’cause 
of God and the welfare of other nations. If she 
can save herself form the National Imperialism 
and the Disguised Despotism-two of her great 
internal enemies, I have not the slightest doubt 
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that she will before long become the spiritual 
leader among mankind. 

The main marketing part of the city is less 
than a square mile. There are six or seven 
hanks, two remarkably pure hotels, and many 
•stores with all necessary goods, some , of which 
are six stories high. But business is going on in 
all parts of the city. Shops, factories and mills 
are scattered all over. The largest electric shop 
•employs nearly five thousand persons, men and 
women. A paper factory employs nearly twelve 
hundred "persons, more women and less men. 
Three woollen factories employ about fifteen - 
hundred men and women. Besides these big 
■Companies there .are many small ones with various 
•numbers of employees. This city has customers 
•in almost all parts of the world. The farmers 
are few and attract hardly any notice. Less than 
one per cent of active men and women are un- 
employed. The average weekly wages of men 
are about fifty rupees and those of women less 
than thirty rupees. 

There is no such thing as begging, though 
under the stress of circumstances there arc per- 
sons, though rare, who are obliged to nsk for help. 
The city is very charitably disposed towards - the 
old helpless men and women and have provided 
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for tliem an Old Women’s Home. The' only pro- 
fessional begging in tbe city was that of a blind 
man who used to stand by the street and turn a 
musical instrument in order to attract the notice 
of the passers-by. I think the city made a 
special allowance for him f as he lmd to support 
a little family. 

This country is attracting at present, more 
hordes of money-making foreigners than did India 
in her most prosperous days. Indian society was 
exclusive, and the Government unpatronizing ; 
but the American societv and Government are 
both inclusive, and destroy most of the causes 
that might make a foreigner go back. “This is 
a fine country,” is the expression of an average 
European when he first emigrates and finds the 
better conveniences of life. But when he can't 
get the desired amount of rest after toiling days 
and nights, he begins to think ‘‘where is the 
freedom ?” 

The city of Pittsfield is very prosperous and 
this .prosperty is but another name for the out- 
put of human energy. Thirty per cent of the 
people, including, men and women, boys and girls 
above fourteen years of age, can be classed as 
labourers and have to work hard for a living. 
Soieuce has rendered the work easy and pleasant 
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and the 'workers have little to say about its hard- 
ness ; hut they cannot quit the work and still 
hope for a dinner. This is the only complaint. 

We, the people of India, do not quite under- 
stand “the rapidity of circulation of money” 
which makes the Western countries appear much 
richer than they are. The big concerns take from 
the Banks some ten laks of Rupees on Saturdays 
and pay them to the men of Pittsfield. That 
very day about the whole amount will go into 
the Banks and other hands, and by Monday they 
will again change hands and stand as capital. 

It is interesting to know what the more fortu- 
nate people of the city ; are doing. The poor 
class is nothing but a part of the industrial 
machine, but the other classes, you will be 
' pleased to know, are engaged in all kinds of 
human activities besides money-making. 

" Now and then a balloon rises from the city. 
A new invention from the city may surprise the 
people who did not expect anything. The waves 
of new thoughts and ideas are rushing over the 
country, and every now and then its citizens are 
confronted by new movements — political, social 
and religious. 

The city is divided into seven wards. Each 
ward sends two councilmen like two senators. 


«7 
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and an alderman, as the popular representatives. 
These twenty-one members form the legislative 
body of the city which is called the ‘‘City 
Council.” The Mayor of the city is the chief 
executive and his power is very much curtailed 
by the Council. The executive function, under 
the Mayor, is divided into many departments, 
each with its head. There are the Police 
Department, the Tire Department, the Treasur- 
ers’ Department, the Auditors’ Department, and 
the Clerical Department that records the births, 
deaths, marriages, divorces, census, licenses, 
votes in elections and so on. There are also 
Boards of Supervisors of the poor, the public 
health and education, and also many other officers 
as needed. The judicial function of the city is 
performed by the County Judges, appointed by 
the G-overnor of the State. 

The power of the city government, however, 
is much limited by the City Charter granted by 
the State.. In reality this city is a citizen of the 
State government and the Charter is a license 
authorizing the city to govern itself, in confor- 
mity with the State laws. The State government 
takes care that the city govei’nment does not 
mis-appropriate any money, does not* come in 
conflict with other such cities, and preserve all 
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internal satisfaction. > Many of tlie highest 
officials of the city have other business and do 
not need to give' much time to city business; 
■Some are partly paid and some are not paid at 
■all. Of course all officers that cannot have other 
business are paid according- to the City laws. 

In most cities the people complain . that the 
•city officers are grafters. But I don’t think it 
is true about Pittsfield where the spirit’ of 
•sacrifice and helpfulness is very remar kablei 
The debt of the city in tlie year 1910' was 
$1. 623. 140. My readers may think that it is'a 
bankrupt city. But it is really just the opposite. 
To get a clear idea of the situation let us think 
■of the city government as an individual, and the 
■city as his house. Now this man has to keep up 
. a‘ standard of living that the progress of centuries 
has brought upon him. He has to keep' his 
home in the best possible condition, — the stoeets 
and side- walks well paved, — decorated with parks 
and trees, — well-drained and well-supplied . with 
pure water, — and has to educate, the children 
according to the needs of the time. He needs 
money, but it is almost as impossible to tax his 
family as it is on the part of a Railway Company 
to tax the future passengers. He has not much 
•credit in order to borrow the money on his own 
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responsibility. He is too small a man to be 
trusted. He therefore appeals to the State 
Government that has a big credit, to stand at the 
hack of his scheme. The State legislature then 
considers his needs and also his means before 
they sanction him the power to borrow and use 
the money. The representatives of the city in 
the State legislature may have to fight a long 
time before a proposal is sanctioned. The Stale 
Government cannot he partial' to any one city, 
nor can they weaken the State by allowing the 
cities and towns to borrow too much. But as 
soon as the State sanctions the proposal, any one 
will be ready to loan the money. 

Instead of borrowing money on interest the' 
city issued bonds at a certain discount, payable at 
the end of a number of years. In the year 1910 
the city detyt was made up of the following items ; — 


© 


Water Bonds 
School Bonds 
Sewer Bonds 
Paving Bonds 

Other Improvement Bonds ... 
Some Promissory Notes for 
special purposes 


$ 611.000.00 
389.000.00 
361.600.00 

55.000. 00 

64.000. 00 

12.640.00 


Total ... 1.623.140.00 
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' At present the city has the authority to 
borrow another sum of $568,471.00. This shows 
that the city economised a great deal and spent 
much, less than what was expected. • The city 
lays aside every year a certain amount to pay 
the’ debt, and the tax-payers do not feel it as 
a burden, but the benefits of the debts are 
wonderful. 

Pure water runs to every house. "Waste 
water can’t stand long in any place. The city 
has an artistic look. The city officers can now 
run after the truant children and also arrest the 
parents for not sending the children to school. 
Everything is free — even the books. No one 
can complain that he can’t afford to pay. There 
is no school tax. The people use water and 
gladly pay a water tax. The people think that 
they pay for water 'only ; but in reality they pay 
for many other benefits at the same time. 

In the same year 1910, the City Council 
directed a tax levy of $415,519.00 of which 
■$137,430.00 was to pay the city debt and the 
remainder was for other current city expenses. 
But at the same time the State Government 
directed to the city a tax levy of $35,627.00 and 
the County another sum of $36,301.00. To raise 
the above sum of more than $486,000.00 the 
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assessors ‘fixed the rate of §19.00 on each $1,000 
worth ,of taxable property which was valued to 
he §24.903.451.00. 

Besides taxing the land, horses, cows and 
such other things, that the taxable property 
includes, the city raises a Poll Tax of §2.00 per 
year from all men above the age of twenty-two. 
A citizen of the city does not pay any other tax 
except the indirect tax to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The people attach very little importance to 
the elective offices' of the city, and the nomina- 
tion and election to the same are done very 
quietly. Generally the Party Committees finish 
up every thing in private and the voting by , the 
public is a mere farce. In the election of 191 1 
4he Democratic and the Republican Parties agreed 
upon the term that the Mayor should he a. 
Republican, but the majority in the City Council 
must be Democratic. This removed all causes 
of the election campaign, but to conform to the 
laws of the State they had to take votes. By 
counting and directing many of the votes the 
Parties brought about the desired results. 

To the elective offices of the State Govern- 
ment, however, they attach much more . im- 
portance. First, because they are the hightest 
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offices in the State ; and secondly, because from 
those offices a man has a better chance to enter 
into some Federal offices in Washington. But 
when the Federal election .time comes it seems 
that everybody has something at stake. It 
shows that the Federal Government is becoming 
more and more centralized and national to the 
detriment of the State Governments. On the 
election days, the shops, factories and other 
business .concerns allow their men a certain 
time to go and vote. If a person does not want 
to vote there is no charge against him. 

• The city of Pittsfield is Puritan' in its ideals, 
and its desire for pleasure is controlled by 
a laudable moderation compared with other 
places. A man coming here from the State of 
New York generally declares “Oh ! this place is 
too slow, quiet and unlively.” But there are 
sixteen saloons — one for each two thousand peo- 
ple, one theatre, three moving picture shows, 
and several public dancing halls. All these' 
places close on Sundays, and it becomes too try- 
ing for some persons who will buy all the whisky 
for Sundays on Saturdays, 
v?. The theatres and the shows are generally 
very cheap, and for this very reason the third 
class people crowd these places, and the other 
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classes keep away. They do not like to be 
detected to bo cheap. Now and then, some out- 
side theatrical party come3 to the city and the 
price cf admission sometimes rises very high. 
On such occasions all classes of people ti*y to be 
present. Absence generally means the economical 
inability of the absentee, and very few persons 
desire to acknowledge such a thing. 

During my stay within the city, a foreign 
party came and did a great deal of advertising. 
The tickets were priced at a dollar, and also at 
fifty cents. The dollar tickets were sold long 
before the fifty cent tickets. Just before the show 
started I stood by the main road, and began to 
watch the people go. It seemed that there was 
no such thing ' as poverty and prosperity in the 
world. All persons, men and women, were 
equally rich, equally happy and equally wise. 
Autos. 1 autos, l autos. ! I counted seventy-three 
in about five minutes and got tired. All auto.- 
riders are not rich or positional persons, as in our 
country. Many of them are common labourers. ■ 

The dancing halls have not anything similar 
in our country. It is generally a beautiful hall, 
well-decorated with flags, flowers and many other 
nice things. Men and women go there, not to 
hear or see only, but to dance. Such places afford 
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opportunities for young men and women to make 
new friends and acquaitances, and this is the 
main inducement to attend them. Of course 
many go there for the pleasure only. Admission 
is given almost always on the purchase of tic- 
kets. Every dancing hall has its managing 
officers, rules and regulations. 

In Pittsfield, all places of amusement are 
watched by the City Government so that nothing 
that is considered immoral can take place. 

The city has several lakes with beautiful 
mountainous banks within its boundaries. One 
of them, in particular, is favoured in the summer 
time with the presence of crowds of boat-riding, 
travelling and pic-nicing parties. Pleasure boats 
are always ready to be hired. 1 

When on some bright and calm afternoon, 
those boats, with gay men and women, stud the 
breast of the lake reflecting the clear blue sky 
above, an Indian cannot but be reminded of the 
poetic descriptions of 'the Kashmiris and their 
lakes. 

Sometimes there are boat races and swim- 
ming races, and crowds of people stand on the 
shores to watch them. 

There are several 'play-grounds for basket-ball 
and base-ball games, but they do not attract much 
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notice from visitors. There is, however, a private 
Club for the summer that, deserves mention. It is 
n fine building with play-grounds nil around and 
a small lake in the vicinity*, nil secluded from the 
noise, and artificiality of the city. A man apply- 
ing for membership is considered by the former 
memberes and his admission is decided upon by 
the majority of votes. AH members pay an annual 
fee and are allowed to bring in their friends to 
participate in the games and pleasures. There 
are also public parks where the organised parties 
of citizens perform band music, and crowds of 
men and women will gather to listen. 

The pfcoplc of the city of Pittsfield are very 
charitable and very enthusiastic in nny ideal 
cause. Many of its citizens were Abolitionists 
(of slavery). "Many of them are now Prohibition- 
ists (of intoxicating drinks). The biggest and 
oldest societies like the “Sons Of The Revolu- 
tion”, “Daughters Of The Revolution”, have 
members in the city. Once a gentleman deliver- 
ed a lecture before an audience of about three 
hundred men on the “Brotherhood of men.” 
The sum and substance of the lecture was that 
we arc all men and sons of the same Rather in 
spite of the external differences. In no other 
meeting I over heard so many applauses cheering 
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a lecturer. The people seemed to be enthusiastic 
about every argument and idea he brought forth. 

In 1911 a sad tragedy occurred within the 
city. A boiler exploded bringing down the boiler- 
house, killing about half a dozen men and 
wounding several more. The City Government 
at once extended a helping hand to the relatives 
of the deceased and the invalid. But the private 
individuals and the business concerns helped 
much more. No one hesitated to offer five annas 
at least. Boys started games to help the sufferers 
by the price of the admission tickets. The 
theatres received permission of the City 'to give 
performance on Sundays to help the same cause 
with those days’ earnings. The Churches, the 
Clubs and other societies joined in the same move 
ment. All these sources yielded within a few 
weeks more than thirty thousand rupees for the 
sufferers from the tragedy. 

The people of the city observe the National 
as well as the State festivals very strictly. Most 
important among them is the 4th of July, the 
day of American Independence. They celebrate 
it by a grand show of national flags of different 
sizes, in all quarters of the city and in almost all 
bouses and stores. At mid-day a procession of 
'soldiers and many other interesting scenes and 
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events, together with hand-music passes along the 
main streets of the city. In the evening of the 
same day. there is a great, display of fire-works 
in the out -skirts of the. town. In the silence of 
the place and the time, the frequent shouts and 
applauses and the playing of the national air, 
makes the affair grand and very impressive. 

Decoration dav is another festival celebrated 
* 

mainly by decorating the graves of the soldiers 
that died for the national cause. The city soldiers 
and officials and many private individuals, make 
a procession and proceed to the graveyard with 
Hags and flowers. Many widows and relatives of 
the dead go to the graveyard even on other days. 
Many of them shed a tear, clean the top of the 
grave and carry the weeds when they return. I 
think the custom originated from the belief that 
the souls of the dead lie, within the grave until 
the Judgment Day. 

Tlmnks-giving Day is another festival that 
reflects the spirit of the Puritans. It is a com- 
memoration of the thanks ottered to God by the 
"Pilgrim Fathers” after the gathering of the 
first harvest in the New World. There is nothing 
special on that day except that it is a holiday' 
and mauy people believe in eating turkey or 
some nice dishes. 
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Christmas is the grandest holiday in the Christ- 
endom. In its effects on business, and in the 1 
enthusiasm of the people about it, it is the 
Durga Puja of America. The people celebrate 
it mainly by the interchanging of cards and 
presents among friends and relatives. The 
churches, the stores and the houses are decorated 
with Christmas trees, flowers and other orna- 
mental works. The children are led to believe 
in the Santa Claus who gives them whatever 
they want, and the showing and the talking 
about the presents is almost a custom. 

,New Year’s Pay is another festival. In Pitts- 
field, they do nothing special except wishing 
friends and "relatives a happy New Year. But 
in some other cities the time is really a grand 
one. When crowds of men and women throng 
the streets of New York and begin to blow in 
the happy New Year with countless horns, the 
waves of joy and grandeur seem to be swellingin 
all directions. 

On the last night of October there is a very 
interesting celebration of ‘'Halloween/’ night. 
According to mythology, the ghosts and spirits 
come out of their hiding places on that night. 
It is not a festival but a very intei’esting game. 
Some men dress up as women and fool the 
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women. So also many girls put on men’s clothes 
and play jokes on friends and acquaintances. 
The children, however, enjoy the mythological 
inheritance in a far more interesting way by 
holding masquerade parties on that or some 
other night. I was fortunate enough to he 
present at 1 one of these parties, and when I en- 
tered the parlour I could not recognize a single 
hoy or girl, though I knew many of them. They 
all dressed up differently with mask on their 
faces and talked and laughed in an artificial tone. 
There are prize competitions, such as, whoever 
can gather up the greatest number of peanuts 
scattered on the floor gets a hook, whoever can 
pin nearest to the tail of a- donkey- picture on the 
wall after being blind-folded gets, a toy gun, 
and so on. Most often there are refreshments, 
music and dances that make the time very 
pleasant. 

In this connection I may mention another 
interesting amusement for children in that coun- 
try. Whoever can secure the greatest number 
of votes will become the “May Queen.” This is 
the law. One cent means one vote. Girls, 
generally under fourteen, go around for votes 
with a money box. • Sometimes even the elderly 
people start canvassing for the girls. In an 
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/appointed time the girls will deliver their boxes 
and after counting the money the May Queen 
will be found out; All this money generally 
goes to some church or to their school, or to 
some charitable fund • and ■ the May Queen is 
dressed' up in a royal style with a royal suite 
.'attending and is given a nice ride amidst the 

applauses of the people. 

The city of Pittsfield is well-supplied with 
the best means of communication. Electric 
oars run along all;- the business streets, and 
through all sections of the .city. Most of the 
•neighbouring cities and' towns are connected 
both by steam and electric railroad. There 
is a telegraph office through which messages 
•can be sent anywhere in the- world. Almost 
all houses own telephones through which verbal 
•communications are possible between all parts 
and persons. 1 There are .• also long-distance 
telephones for speaking to persons many 
hundreds of miles away. Almost all houses are 
equipped with gas or electric light or both. In 
some poor houses, however, the people use. . oil- 
lamps for the sake of economy.. Most families 
cook with gas-fire, some with coal-fire, : and I 

' don’t know if any family uses electric-fire for 
cooking. In winter, most of the houses , use 
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steam for heating the rooms. There are, however, 
many houses where the oil-heater, the coal-stove 
with a tin chimney, or iron grate on one 
side of the floor with brick chimney, are still 
being used. Electric heater is used in a very 
few houses and only occasionally. There are 
few families who do not own a sewing machine. 
In the kitchen there are many cutting and 
grinding machines, which make cooking really 
a pleasant work. 

The County Jail is situated within the city 
of Pittsfield. It is a fine looking building with 
such gardens in front as to make a stranger 
take it to be a rich home. I went to see it, 
and a guide took me around, showing the 
shoe-factory, the farm, the kitchen, the store 
room, the library and the chapel. After working 
for several hours the prisoners are allowed to 
read any hook they like. At regular hours some 
clergyman comes and preaches before the prison- 
ers. The guide showed many tools and weapons 
connected with the cases of crime in the connty. 
Among many of them I still remember a hammer, 
a yoke and a gun. The first was hurled by a 
prisoner in the shoe-factory at a policeman who 
died at once. Two brothers working in the 
potato-field came from words to blows. One ' 
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took the yoke and hit the other killing him 
instantly. The gun was used by a man in a 
neighbouring city in killing bis wife. 

There is a Museum established at ths expense 
of the city. It is not very large — but worth 
seeing and very interesting. Besides many 
ancient things and curiosities, it has preserved 
many things of the local history and of the 
Indians. There are also many coins, ' minerals 
and ' many artificial reproductions of trees, 
animals and birds. T was surprised to see among 
the curiosities a crude idol of Krishna cut from 
solid white marble stone. 

There is also a library established at the 
expense of the city. I do not remember how 
many volumes it contained but nobody need 1 to 
complain about any book not being found there. 
Any treatise recommended by any person, if it be 
worth having, is sure to be bought and added to 
the library. Books can be drawn for two weeks 
f rom the library by any person entirely free of 
any charge and can be renewed for another two 
weeks, if necessary. There are many laws for 
the good of .the reader as well as the library and 
any one violating any of them may be fined. 

The House of Mercy is the city Hospital. Its * 
charges are kept down by the city so that the 
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people of even the poorest condition can easily 
get the medical benefits. I went to the Ocular 
Department for the treatment of my eyes, and 
I am glad to say that I derived more benefit here 
than in the big cities of Calcutta, Bombay and 
New York. But I am gladder still to record 
the wonderful character of the two doctors and 
the nurse that attended me. 

The nurse used to get a certain pay, but the 
Doctors used to come in turns for about two 
hours a day and worked entirely free of any 
charge. Their courtesies and sympathies went a 
long way in curing the trouble and in remov- 
ing the pain of poverty. The sources of income 
to them were their own offices in the town. 
Sometimes patients of rich appearance were ques- 
tioned as to their ability to pay. If they said 
that they could, afford to pay, they were asked 
to go to the town. The Doctor who first pres 
cribed medicine for my eyes seemed to be in 
doubts, for during ray next visit I saw the other 
Doctor who examined my eyes only and declared 
that the prescription was the best. 

My spectacles were a little loose in the frame 
and the Doctor told me that he would lie pleased 
to fix them for me if I could go to his office 
any night after 7. I obeyed ; and the Doctor 
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was actually glad in doing me the service freely; 

One Sunday I met the other Doctor in the 
Ohurch. He gave me a very friendly smile, and 
shook hands. I was not in the least surprised 
to see that lie had some duties even there. He 
had to lecture every Sunday in the Bible class. 
¥e have not even an idea of the educational 
value of the American churches, and how it is 
given freely. < 

I was engaged in G. E. Co. as a Tester of 
Dan Motors, and was afterwards transferred to 
the Transformer Testing Department. I worked 
there over 18 months ; and my monthly sav- 
ings never went higher than -150 Rupees after 
discounting the monthly expenses of about 
80 Rupees. But after I paid off my debt to 
Tuskegee Institute and to some friends in New 
York, the balance left with me was only about 
500 Rupees. 

Now there was a serious problem before me. 
If I wanted to make money I should look for 
some better-paying jobs ; but money after all 
was not the sole aim of life. 

The Pdstor of the North Street (Baptist, if 
I remember right) church that I used to attend, 
gave me an invitation to his house. His purpose 
was to see if he could convert me. I explained 
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that Christianity was loithin the curriculum , of 
Hinduism, and that I could call myself a Chris* 
tian without violating any precept of our Hin- 
duism. I was not Baptised, beeause I did not 
believe in it, and there were many things among 
us that I did not believe in either. He did not 
argue and said thoughtfully, ‘‘I think you will 
be of great use to your community.” 

The words struck me, but even after constant 
thinking I could not come to any conclusion as 
to the services that I could render to our com- 
munity excepting my profession. All that I 
could do was to ask God to show me the way 
and I am doing it even now. 

I knew a New Yorker who had started a 
little electric shop in Chicago. He had a great 
faith in me and asked me to become a partner 
in his contracting business. The invitation was 
very tempting and helped me in deciding the 
next step that I was to take. I planned to start 
back for India via Chicago and San Eran cisco, 
and sound the contracting business on the way, 
and even stop there for some time if the things 
were very promising. ' 

Accordingly I gave up my post in G. E. Co. 
and said good-bye to my friends ; and the last 
dinner I had in Pittsfield was at Mr. Tobey’s. 
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I sha'll never forget Pittsfield, nor the friends 
that I left there. 

I took a circuitous road and stopped at 
Niagara for a short time. My purpose was to 
■see the big Hydro-Electric Plant, and it is really 
a great thing. But there are many greater 
thiugs in the land of TJncle Sam. The Statue 
of Liberty that seemed to be talking to Europe 
over the Atlantic, the Washington Capitol that 
seemed to be radiating the glories of the great 
American Union, and the city of New York 
that seemed to he spreading upward, were all 
great things. The waterfall reminded me of 
the business life in America. It is roaring on 
•day and night and never comes to an end. 



CHICAGO. 


In the United States of A_merioa Chicago 
stands first in size and second in population. 
Like a huge mythological tortoise she overlooks 
Lake Michigan, and her limbs extend very far 
in all directions. Chicago is a modern planned 
out town with vast waste lands in the North, 
West and South, and occupies a very central 
position in North America. I have no doubt 
that a day will come when she 'will he the 
greatest city in U. S. A. and perhaps the best 
big city in the world. In Chicago amusement 
is very cheap, and the most beautiful pleasure- 
parks are scattered all around. 

The first thing I did in that city was to look 
for the New Yorker and the Contracting Eirm of 
which I did not’ find even a trace. Everything 
was sold out, and consequently I was sure to 
start for San Erancisco within a few days. But 
here I met an Indian friend who preached and 
persuaded me to stop in Chicago and make some 
money. 

Among many things he said, ‘ You must not 
land in India without some money. The Ame- 
ricans are making laws against us. I agree with 
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you ; b,ut we must be able to bear them patiently. 

I understand that you are very patriotic, and 
your ideas on education and the means of mass- 
education in India are simply, wonderful ' disco- 
veries. But 1 don’t you know that those very 
people for whose welfare and education you 
thought so much, and are ready to sacrifice so 

much, will outcast you . 

I entertained no doubt, in my good luck, and 
the very next day I was out again looking for a 
job. I adopted the principle of not spending 
anything from my former savings while out ’of 
employment. Looking for a -post thus became my 
aim and some independent business my means 
of earning the daily expenses. Bor some time I 
sold magazines and safety razors. The former I 
carried in my hands and the latter in my pockets. 
While doing these and looking for a post, I was 
able even to ask for orders for a South Water 

St. Wholesale Bruit-seller. 

One day I went to a suburb town and there 
were with me several American canvassers for 
the Bruit-seller. This was one of my worst days 
in Chicago. I sold very little and got , no order. 
Most of my companions who asked for orders 
only, were also unsuccessful and discouraged. 
All of them gave up the fruit-selling business as 
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a bad job and started for home except one. He 
stuck to me, and began to persuade me to give it 
up as a bad thing. But still I did not quit it 
until the evening. 

“I have a job in the Remington Pirm and I 
am sure I can help you too,” he said, “these 
Bruit-sellers are crooked people. They advertised 
that canvassers make 10 dollars a day and that’s 
why I came to try it.” 

This man did not have the money even to go 
back to his home. His disappointment was very 
acute indeed. I did not know his nationality, 
but when he complained that his wife allowed 
him thirty cents only which he had spent for his 
midday meal, I felt certain that he was Irish ; 
and I was right. I offered him the car-fare and 
he gave me an invitation to his home. His wife 
was a fine and fat typical Irish girl. True to 
the reputation of her race, she was very hospi- 
table to me. Perhaps she wanted to show her 
gratefulness for bringing her husband back to 
her quite safely. ' 

One day I made as much as three dollars and 
twenty-five cents by selling the magazines* only. 
But still these were very precarious means of 
livelihood for a respectable gentleman. Some of 
my unsold safety razors are still lying with me. 

a 
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Within a month’s time I came in touch wUh 

three firms-The Economic Electric Oo„ •, 

Boyce and Co., a big publishing 

the Oole Motor Oar Co. I used to ge p 7 

the first two firms and worked for the oft .3 

for some experience whenever I had noHrrng else 

to do. I also came in touch with one Mr . 

who used to work for a rich man who owned and 

rented some thirty buildings. e 

help quite often and it ™s tam ^ “ 

an ^’Idm temperiiture fell suddenly severaldegrees 

below and it became very cold S 

We tad to repair and put the spare bmlding- 
heating boilers into service at once. By the 
time we became ready to quit work a pipe line 
and a pump were reported to have hurst on ac 
count of frozen water, and we had to wor 
and' long in order to save the bull mg 
bein- flooded after the melting of the ice. My 
income during these days was over a pound, a 

^In "W. D. Boyce and Co. I was engaged as 
a Hustler and my duty was to supply the makers 
with the printed papers. I boped to get ,a 
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transfer to the Engineering Department of the 
Eirm, but it never came about though I knew 
their plant from A. to Z. 

A few months later my relations with all the 
firms except W. D. Boyce and Co. were cut off. 
I found a regular source of income here and the 
foreman began to like me. My companions who 
were mostly Irish, Polanders, and Germans were 
very jealous of me, and as they could not work 
as hard as myself they failed to prejudice any 
one against me, and I used to get most of the 
overtime. Some of my companions used to get 
drunk once in a while, and their wives would 
come to escort them home on the pay-day. 

I would not have given up the Engineering 
work if it were not for the fact that the Electri- 
cians’ Union threatened me. But I did not regret 
it much for I was making pretty good sums as 
a Hustler. One week my income was over 22 
dollars. 

The Hustler’s work was of the lowest grade 
in the organised labour. It was really a Jculi's 
work. But still there were sometimes well- 
educated men coming to work as hustlers. An 
American in difficulty can do anything that is 
honest without losing the credit of his former 
and latter careers. 
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My Indian readers will be astonished to hear 
that in that very firm of W. D. Boyce and Co. 
where I was holding one of the lowest positions 
I was one day cordially received and asked to sit 
on a footing of equality by a man who was second 
to none but Mr. Boyce himself. He is the Editor 
of Chicago Ledger — a weekly magazine with a 
circulation of more than 2 million copies. His 
name is Alva Milton Kerr. 

I sold to him a very long serial story entitled 
“The Daring Deeds of Miss Dehnert, or The 
Horrors of the Eastern Harems.” It was my 
crowning success, and I felt that it might have 
been .due to the auspicious influence of the 
admirable girl — Stephena Dehnert — whom I 
intended to commemorate by the story. 

One day the Editor came down himself with 
some rejected manuscripts and started a long 
talk. He was in his splendid and spotless dress, 
and I was in the dirty clothes of a labourer. 
Among many things he said, "Ve believe in 
spiritualism, and that is our main assets, but 
materialism is our mission in life ... 

I used to write not only in my own room, but 
wherever I had time. One day I was writing 
something in the Mailing Boom just after 
dinner and before the work was begun. A girl 
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by the name of Miss Cook became very curious 
as • to what I was writing. I at once changed 
my subject, wrote a little poem iabout her and 
passed it from hand to hand. This pleased her 
very much and also the readers. I was at once 
crowded by requests from other girls and some 
gentlemen too for writing about them. , ■ • T wrote 
some more pieces and one of them became 
published'in the Saturday Blade' printed by the 
same firm of W. D; Boyce and Co. , • : 

“If you write anything about me”, said one 
Miss Lang, “I will kill you.” : 

This is another case of girls expressing by 
contraries. The colour of her wording was 
changed and sweetened by the colour of her 
looking. But I begged her to be excused as 
my stock of petty and pleasing thoughts were 
already exhausted. • 

During my stay in Chicago the most impor- 
tant occurrence there was the holding of the 
Republican Party Convention in the city Colos- 
seum. Some fifteen thousand people gathered 
there from' all the States in the Union' in order 
to decide the Republican Candidate, for the 
Presidency. The claimants were Taft, Roosevelt, 
and La Toilette. Each bad his compaign- 
manager and other promoters in Chicago, and 
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each tried to make the most successful show. 
Roosevelt secretly bought ; over the musical band 
belonging to La Eollefte, and when the band- 
master was questioned he replied, “Money talks.’’ 

From the standpoint of justice and sincerity 
senator La Follette had the greatest claim to the 
party candidacy, but Taft-Rooserelt quarrels 
and controversies made- it appear that they were 
' the only two claimants to the. Presidential 
chair ; and I think that the only reason for 
Wilson’s quarrelling with his friend and 
admirer, the Editor of the Harper’s magazine, 
was his desire to be talked about, and thus 
to be saved from being eclipsed by’ Taft and 
Roosevelt. 

Taft is not a diplomat, but a very sincere and 
straight-forward character. Roosevelt took him 
as the right person > to pull his wires and made 
him the President and hoped to get his help in 
bis efforts to become President for the third 
term. Rut this was a great mistake. The two 
friends fell out in private and over personal 
problems. For a long time they were simply 
political adversaries, but during the next election 
campaign they even called each other names. 
The Chicago Daily Hews caricatured them as 
painting each other black. • , 
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The American mob called Roosevelt the Ame- 
rican. Caesar. He was, no doubt, a man of great 
ability ; but he was neither the apostle of Jesus 
Christ, nor the lover of freedom as he pretended 
to be, or as his wirepuller, the long-bearded 
Lymon Abbot of the Outlook, tried to make him. 
In the opinion of many good Americans he was 
the most dangerous demagogue ; and I believe 
that his defeat by Taft inside the Party, and 
by Wilson in the Presidential Campaign, saved 
the United States from a fight-to-finish war 
with Mexico and her neighbours, and entirely 
changed the course of the American and the 
world’s history. 

Roosevelt caused a division in the Republi- 
can party, and thus Wilson had a very ’easy 
victory. This is really a repetition of the poli- 
tical party-history of the United States, and it is 
a wonder that even such a man as Roosevelt could 
not foresee and act accordingly. It shows just 
how small are even the great men when com- 
pared with the influences that shape and lead the 
course of history. But there were and there will 
be more great men who will make new histories. 

Looking over the vista of our past, I mean 
the history of India, we find that it is nothing 
but a repetition of one and the same thing — 
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trouble over Ike tribal, provincial, sectarian, social 
or court difficulties, and an outsider coming and 
taking over the charge. It is possible to go deep 
into the root-causes of such repetitions and try to 
bring about changes that will prevent such sad 
occurrences. We generally dread any idea of a 
change, but progress means nothing but a 
change for the better. 

Iihave now come near to the closing days 
with Uncle Sam - but this story will never come 
to an end. To those 1 whom I love, I will be 
reciting it over and over again. It is* over, four 
yeai's now since I bade farewell to the land of 
Uncle Sam } but I have forgotten very little. 
As time,passes on, the former friends and asso- 
ciates seem to be becoming nearer and dearer. 
I seem to see Mr. Phelps in his country house 
and Josephine reciting her poems. I still see 
the smiling face of Miss Rigney who was the 
first American to send me a Christmas card; 
There is Mr. Gest introducing his wife and 
daughter to me. Elise is still swinging on the 
hammock. Miss Kissam is still bent down 
picking up the chestnuts. Miss Bruen is still 
talking to me through the telephone from her 
chamber in Hotel Martha Washington. Mont- 
clair is resplendent in the glory of summer 
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sunshine and spotless verdure. Erances Coope- 
lanp is playing on the piano in the parlour, 
There is Grace sitting on her Papa’s lap. I see 
Boohev T. "Washington reading the Bible after 
dinner. There is the Tuslcegee Chapel, and 
many of my friends are present. Some girls in 
the front benches are still crying with their 
faces hidden on the palms, and some lady 
teachers are consoling them. 
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•evenings > that I passed with them by telling 
•stories or listening to songs and music, will never 
be forgotten. They were as sorry to see me go 
as I was to leave them. There were tears in the 
eyes of little Martha. She must be about thir- 
teen now. , 



